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Wilham Faulkner and the Social Conscience 


DAYTON KOHLER* 


Te war was the conditioning experi- 
ence William Faulkner had in common 
with other writers of his generation. He 
had served in the British Royal Air 
Force, been wounded in a plane crash, 
drifted from one odd job to another after 
his return from France; and he wrote 
his first novels in the familiar idiom of 
postwar disillusionment and discontent. 
The qualities which distinguished Sol- 
dier’s Pay and Sartoris from so many 
examples of lost-generation fiction, how- 
ever, were an intensity of style and a 
sense of place. Faulkner’s roots were 
deeply regional. In a time of much ex- 
patriate writing he was to make a single 
Mississippi county his measure of the 
world. What he found there he set down 
with passion and fury, in a rich, opaque 
style that was the perfect expression of 
his own tortured sensibility. His vision 
one of social ruin and decay, he seized 
upon a landscape and its people with 
imaginative boldness which showed him 
to be anything but a southern realist in 
the naturalistic tradition. Critics, identi- 
fying the themes of violence and terror in 
his early stories with the whole pattern 


* Department of English, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


.of his writing, tagged him as a belated 


Poe, a craftsman whose chief stock in 
trade was a callous and deliberate 
aesthetic of shock. 

This line of reasoning was dry and 
schematic but, on the face of it, quite 
plausible. True, Faulkner does not lead 
us into crumbling castles, or dream 
strange nightmares for us in a bleak 
house on some lonely moor, or launch us 
on a bedlam voyage in pursuit of a leg- 
endary white whale. Instead, he tells 
stories of a Mississippi countryside such 
as any tourist can see for himself—the 
town of Jefferson, built on the square 
mile of land a Chickasaw chief deeded to 
Jason Lycurgus Compson in exchange 
for a racing mare in 1822; the rutted, 
dusty roads, back-country store, and 
ruined plantation house near French- 
man’s Bend; eroded pine hills dotted 
with sparse cornfields; rich bottom land 
where cotton grows to the dooryards 
of weathered Negro cabins. The best 
of Faulkner’s fiction has his Yoknapa- 
tawpha County for background, a tract 
of 2,400 square miles lying between the 
Tallahatchie and Yoknapatawpha rivers 
in northern Mississippi. There his imag- 
ination is completely at home, and this 
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region, painstakingly mapped and land- 
marked, is as real in every physical and 
social detail as Hardy’s Wessex. At the 
same time, no place in American fiction 
has been presented in more somber as- 
pects of history and doom. 

Faulkner, who had seen the violence 
of war at close range, found its counter- 
part in the life of his own region, which 
had been living with the effects of vi- 
olence for generations. Scenes and images 
of horror haunt the corners of our minds 
long after his books have been put aside: 
Popeye’s attack on Temple Drake and 
Red’s murder in Sanctuary; Quentin 
Compson’s suicide in The Sound and the 
Fury; the slow procession of Addie 
Bundren’s coffin through summer heat 
in As I Lay Dying; the history of vi- 
olence ending only with the burning of 
Sutpen’s plantation house in Absalom, 
Absalom!, and the idiot who fell in love 
with a cow in The Hamlet. There is im- 
plied violence even in the social cleavages 
of the region, between gone-to-seed de- 
scendants of old families like the Sar- 
torises and Compsons; landless, grasping 
Snopeses who rose from bushwhacking 
through horse-trading and storekeeping 
to become the bankers and politicians of 
the new South; poor white sharecroppers 
and farmers from the hill country; and 
Negroes living in tension with the “race 
which for two hundred years had held 
them in bondage and from which for an- 
other hundred years not even a bloody 
civil war would have set them free.” No 
other writer has given us so many in- 
stances of murder, suicide, rape, incest, 
miscegenation, and idiocy, for the signs 
of decay are in Faulkner’s people as well 
as in the surroundings and circumstances 
of their lives. 

Anyone who reads Faulkner carefully, 
however, will discover that the violence 
of his milieu is only a part of his subject, 


never its final effect. Specifically, his 
subject is the destruction of the old order 
in the South and the further corruption 
of the descendants of that order by a 
ruthless and competitive industrial soci- 
ety. As a southern writer, he is com- 
mitted to the historic predicament of his 
region; as a serious writer, he must ex- 
plore its social and moral possibilities. 
Because he has chosen to present his 
material in parallels of history and myth, 
not in social tracts thinly disguised as 
fiction, he has misled those critics who 
have read him carelessly or naively. The 
writer who emerges from the total pat- 
tern of his work is a figure quite different 
fiom the earlier conception of Faulkner 
as an heir of the Gothic tradition. His 
writing is both ancestral and prophetic, 
haunted alike by the beginnings of 
southern culture and the threat of its 
extinction. 

Viewed against a background of his- 
tory, the central tension of his work has 
its origin in a war more remote in time 
but not in geography. In his books the 
shadow of Appomattox lengthens across 
a region which has never forgotten the 
heroism of the war years or the agony of 
defeat. This sense of the past continuing 
in and acting upon the present is an im- 
pressive feature of his work. It explains, 
among other things, those of his charac- 
ters who seem to think of life as an act 
of devotion to the dead. These people 
are like ghosts caught between a real 
world which they cannot accept and a 
lost world to which they can never re- 
turn, citizens in spirit of a nation that 
ended in 1865. 

Hightower, the unfrocked minister of 
Light in August, for example, escapes 
from the present through memories of 
his grandfather, a Confederate cavalry- 
man killed during the raid on Yankee 
military stores at Jefferson. As a young 
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man he had filled his sermons with wild 
imagery of galloping horses and gunfire, 
and he drove his wife to shameful death 
because he believed that his seed had 
died with his grandfather in the war. 
Only in martial fantasy can he find 
“something to pant with, to be reaffirmed 
in triumph and desire.” Through a long, 
hot September afternoon, in Absalom, 
Absalom!, Quentin Compson listens to 
Miss Rosa Coldfield’s story of Thomas 
Sutpen and his deeds. Listening, the boy 
sees himself as two persons: ‘Quentin 
Compson preparing for Harvard in the 
South, the deep South dead since 1865 
and peopled with garrulous outraged 
baffled ghosts, listening, having to lis- 
ten,” and “Quentin Compson who was 
still too young to deserve yet to be a 
ghost, but nevertheless having to be one 
for all of that, since he was born and bred 
in the deep South.’’ When Charles Mal- 
lison, the young hero of Intruder in the 
Dust, faces the crisis of his adolescence, 
he recalls the words spoken by his uncle 
two years before: 


It’s all mow you see. Yesterday won’t be 
over until tomorrow and tomorrow began ten 
thousand years ago. For any Southern boy 
fourteen years old, not once but whenever he 
wants it, there is the instant when it’s not yet 
two o’clock on that July afternoon in 1863, 
the brigades are in position behind the rail 
fence, the guns are laid and ready in the woods 
and the furled flags are already loosened to 
break out and Pickett himself with his long 
oiled ringlets and his hat in one hand probably 
and his sword in the other looking up the hill 
waiting for Longstreet to give the word and 
it’s all in the balance, it hasn’t happened yet, 
it hasn’t even begun . . . yet it’s going to begin, 
we all know that, we have come too far with too 
much at stake and that moment doesn’t need 
even a fourteen-year-old boy to think this time. 
Maybe this time. 


His immersion in the background and 
emotional climate of the Civil War 
might have turned Faulkner into another 


elegist of the Confederacy; luckily it did 
not. His function has been to restore 
causal tragedy and a sense of the irra- 
tional cruelty of things to the dissolving 
outlines of southern myth. In conse- 
quence, he does not rest easily upon 
the conscience of the romantic-minded 
South. 

There are many approaches to his 
work, but the best is by way of Malcolm 
Cowley’s introduction to The Portable 
Faulkner. This book is important for 
two reasons: the selections chosen illus- 
trate the historical perspective of Faulk- 
ner’s novels and short stories, and the 
editor’s perceptive critical essay traces in 
detail the unity of theme and design 
running through all his books. As Cowley 
points out, Faulkner has been elaborat- 
ing a tremendous myth of the South, a 
double labor: ‘‘first, to invent a Missis- 
sippi county that was like a mythical 
kingdom, but was complete and living in 
ali details; second, to make his history of 
Yoknapatawpha County stand as a par- 
able or legend of the Deep South.” Al- 
though Faulkner’s myth-making is ‘‘ob- 
viously no more intended as a historical 
account of the country south of the 
Ohio than The Scarlet Letter was in- 
tended as a history of Massachusetts,”’ it 
is nevertheless a significant controlling 
image by which he has given dramatic 
force and moral subtlety to his pictures 
of southern life. In broadest terms his 
myth is, according to Cowley’s interpre- 
tation, as follows. 

The early settlers in the South were 
aristocrats, like the Sartorises and Comp- 
sons, and ambitious men of no family 
background, like Thomas Sutpen. They 
took their land from the Indians, built 
their houses, planted their crops, in a 
determination to found a permanent so- 
cial order for their children. But, because 
they accepted the institution of slavery, 
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there was an element of guilt in their de- 
sign, a curse on their way of life and even 
on the land itself. Conquest from without 
—the Civil War—destroyed the old 
order. The survivors tried to rebuild in 
the traditional manner, but, lacking the 
courage and integrity of their fathers, 
they were corrupted and defeated from 
within. A new exploiting class, the bush- 
whacking Snopeses of Civil War days, 
appeared and with the carpetbaggers 
climbed to power by economic control 
and demagoguery. The descendants of 
the Sartorises and Compsons, holding to 
a code which keeps them from using the 
tactics of the Snopeses, to whom all 
values except cash returns are meaning- 
less, have become frustrated or impotent. 
They find an outlet in speed and violence, 
like the jittery young veteran in Sartoris; 
they justify themselves with alcohol and 
irony, like Quentin Compson’s father, or 
the poses of faded gentility, like his 
mother, or they commit suicide, like 
Quentin himself. A few, like Jason Comp- 
son, take the codeless Snopes world as 
they find it and become henchmen of 
northern finance capitalism. Faulkner’s 
myth is the story of the dissolution of a 
traditional order and the growth of a 
new society with its accumulating heri- 
tage of enmity, hatred, greed, and guilt. 

All of Faulkner’s eighteen books fit 
directly or indirectly into this frame- 
work of myth, which is wide enough to 
take in the larger world as well. The 
deeper issues of his work are seldom 
limited to special terms of place and local 
history. Because his fiction reflects a 
land and a people fallen into social con- 
fusion and moral sterility, it touches also 
upon the greater problems of our time. 
Like Quentin Compson’s father, Faulk- 
ner can look back to a world of “differ- 
ent circumstance, simpler, and therefore, 


integer for integer, larger and more heroic 
and the figures therefore more heroic too, 
not dwarfed and involved but distinct, 
uncomplex, who had the gift of loving 
once or dying once instead of being dif- 
fused and scattered creatures drawn 
blindly from a grab bag and assembled.” 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, Faulkner 
is writing about the disorders of our time, 
an age marked by social collapse and the 
decay of traditional morality. His Yok- 
napatawpha County is more than a 
microcosm of the South; it is a compass 
point in the geography of man’s fate. 
Absalom, Absalom! is the key novel 
in the Yoknapatawpha series, for in it 
Faulkner brought together most of the 
themes he had been developing from 
book to book up to that time: the old 
order in the South, chattel slavery and 
the evils it engendered, the poor white, 
incest, miscegenation, fratricide, com- 
munity shame and guilt, social decay. 
It is a tragic and at times incredible 
story, as deeply probing in its search for 
truth as it is complicated in structure. 


Yell me about the South,” says Shreve 


McCannon, who is Quentin Compson’s 
Canadian roommate at Harvard. “What 
is it like there?” So Quentin begins the 
story of Thomas Sutpen and his ambi- 
tious design to found a plantation dy- 
nasty, a plan doomed by his repudiation 
of Charles Bon, the part-Negro son 
whom his white son was later to kill, 
and ended with Sutpen’s death under 
the scythe of Wash Jones, poor-white 
squatter whose granddaughter Sutpen 
had ruined in a desperate attempt to get 
the white male heir of his old age. The 
only survivor of Sutpen’s blood and 
dream is Jim Bond, as the people of 
Jefferson called the half-breed descend- 
ant of the son Sutpen would never 
acknowledge. “Now I want you to tell 
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me one more thing,” Shreve says at the 
end of the story. “Why do you hate the 
South?” 

“T dont hate it,” Quentin said, quickly, 
at once, immediately; “I dont hate it,” he 
said. I dont hate it he thought, panting in the 
cold air, the iron New England dark; J dont. I 
dont! I dont hate it! I dont hate it! 


Quentin’s agonized reply betrays that 
mixed sense of love and guilt which 
Faulkner himself seems to share in his 
attitude toward southern life. On first 
reading we wonder why this somber and 
at times overpowering story should haunt 
the writer’s mind almost as strongly as 
it affects the despairing consciousness of 
his narrator. It is easy enough to under- 
stand Quentin’s preoccupation with Sut- 
pen and the failure of his design, for this 
chronicle of violence and decay parallels 
in many ways the dissolution of his own 
family. But Faulkner’s involvement in 
the dramatic tension of the novel and its 
atmosphere of doom is less clear. Going 
back to the book, with the deliberate 
mystification of plot now explained and 
the proper time sequence in mind, we 
discover behind his distorted metaphors 
and symbols an outline of southern his- 
tory from which the purely factual and 
mechanical have been stripped away. 
Absalom, Absalom! is the story of the old 
order, its beginning, its flaws, its an- 
tagonists, its destruction; but this ma- 
terial is presented as if Faulkner can 
realize the traditional values only in 
terms of heroic effort or view them 
only under assault by violent images of 
war, degeneracy, and crime. 

Whether the old way of life truly 
satisfied the needs of the men who 
created it, whether it was destroyed from 
without or corrupted from within— 
Faulkner holds to the latter view—are 
matters of relative unimportance. What 
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is important is the fact that the tradi- 
tional order established sanctions and 
defined virtues and obligations by which 
men could assume the social and moral 
responsibilities of their humanity. It 
set up a concept of truth which at the 
time made the human effort seem worth 
while, as Faulkner tries to show in his 
short story, “The Bear.” Knowing what 
the Sartoris world once stood for, he can 
present with grim realism or ironic hu- 
mor his vision of the modern South. 
When he carries his Yoknapatawpha 
saga into the present day, he judges his 
Sartorises, Compsons, and McCaslins by 
the distance they have drifted into 
a Snopesian society, in which the citi- 
zens most at home are mean, grasp- 
ing people, like Jason Compson; thrill- 
seekers without moral perception, like 
Temple Drake; or Popeye, sinister prod- 
uct of an industrial slum and the 
Memphis underworld. 

There is another side to the picture, of 
course. Faulkner himself is a writer of 
tradition in an antitraditional society, 
and he speaks for a social conscience 
which recognizes values beyond the ac- 
cepted patterns of expediency or com- 
pulsion in human behavior. In most of 
his novels there is at least one character 
who stands for social responsibility or the 
ethical will—Benbow in Sanctuary, By- 
ron Bunch in Light in August, Ratliff, the 
wry-humored sewing-machine salesman, 
in The Hamlet. Because they cannot 
stand by to see some injustice done, they 
are willing to involve themselves respon- 
sibly in the human situation, even at the 
risk of certain defeat. These people try, 
but they lose in the end, as Benbow is 
defeated by class prejudice and political 
chicanery in his attempt to save an in- 
nocent, frightened moonshiner accused 
of murder and rape; or as Ratliff, that 
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shrewd, compassionate observer of the 
human scene, is defeated at last by his 
aroused cupidity. 

Faulkner’s myth of the South shows 
that the old order was moral, but, be- 
cause of its very nature, it was capable 
of taint. The Unvanquished contains a re- 
vealing episode. Mrs. Rose Millard— 
“Granny” to both young Bayard Sar- 
toris, her grandson, and Ringo, his Negro 
playmate and companion—assumes the 
obligations of her code and class when 
she uses forged requisitions to obtain 
mules from Yankee troops, sells the ani- 
mals, prays for forgiveness, and then dis- 
tributes the money to an impoverished 
countryside. At first, horse-trading Ab 
Snopes is useful in her private war 
against Yankee quartermasters. Later, 
however, he tricks her into a selfish deed, 
and a bushwhacker named Grumby kills 
her. “It wasn’t him or Ab Snopes either 
that kilt her,’’ Ringo says. “It was them 
mules. That first batch we got for 
nothing.”’ 

What happens in the Sartoris world 
can happen everywhere, it seems. In The 
Hamlet Ab Snopes and his tribe appear 
in Frenchman’s Bend. The people of that 
community are neither aristocrats nor 
poor whites but upright, independent 
farmers and tradesmen. After Ab wins 
immunity among them because of this 
reputation as a barn-burner and his son 
Flem becomes a clerk in Varner’s store, 
others of the family begin to engulf the 
village, all of them nibbling at its eco- 
nomic, social, and moral life until there is 
nothing left to devour. Then they move 
on to Jefferson, the county seat. There, 
in Sanctuary, Flem Snopes has succeeded 
Bayard Sartoris as president of a bank, 
and Clarence Snopes is a state senator 
fattening on bribery and betrayal. 

In Faulkner’s world the poor whites 
and Negroes often rise to levels of social 


and moral responsibility impossible for 
their social betters. This, certainly, is 
true of the nameless convict who in 
“Old Man” braves the dangers and disas- 
ters of a Mississippi River flood for a 
woman he does not know and a boat not 
his own property. As J Lay Dying is an- 
other story of single and sustained effort 
by which the Bundrens rise above their 
cultural lag of poverty and ignorance. 
When Addie Bundren asked her family 
to carry her body back to Jefferson for 
burial, she committed them to an obli- 
gation requiring all their strength and 
peasant tenacity to fulfil, until the prog- 
ress of her coffin becomes a contest be- 
tween ethical duty and indifferent na- 
ture. At the end old Anse Bundren falls 
back to his ordinary level, and his mar- 
riage to a new wife is a touch of ironic 
comedy, but for a short time he lifts him- 
self above the mean circumstances of his 
class. 

Faulkner’s Negroes stand for endur- 
ance and stability in a scene of social dis- 
order and moral dissolution. They are 
like Ringo in The Unvanquished, who 
with Bayard Sartoris demonstrates that 
unquestioning friendship which forgets 
race and social inequalities; like old Dil- 
sey, the cook in The Sound and the Fury, 
who for years sustained obligations the 
Compsons themselves no longer recog- 
nized; or like Sam Fathers in ‘The 
Bear,” guardian of ancient virtues from 
whom young IRe McCaslin learned the 
lessons of ‘pity and humility and suffer- 
ance and endurance” so that he was later 
to relinquish the plantation he had in- 
herited because he believed the land 
tainted by the evils of slavery. Faulk- 
ner’s treatment of the Negro is always 
sympathetic. Again and again he insists 
that slavery was the curse of the old or- 
der and that the Negro, along with the 
white man, is the victim of a system 
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which created unequal and often heart- 
less relationships between the races. He 
views the Negro as the symbol, the phys- 
ical embodiment, of the inherited guilt 
which the white South must expiate. 
“Granted that my people brought the 
curse onto the land,” says Ike McCaslin 
in ‘The Bear,” “maybe for that reason 
their descendants alone can—not resist 
it, not combat it—maybe just endure and 
outlast it until the curse is lifted. Then 
your peoples’ turn will come because we 
have forfeited ours.” In more than one 
story Ike McCaslin is Faulkner’s spokes- 
man for the social morality of a region. 

If the Negro provides an element of 
order in Faulkner’s picture of the South, 
it is otherwise wih the racial hybrid, for 
miscegenation is in itself evidence of 
social irresponsibility. In Absalom, Ab- 
salom! the appearance of Charles Bon 
brings to Sutpen’s Hundred an element 
of destruction more subtle than the 
threat of a black strain reintroduced into 
the white stock; his determination to 
compel recognition of his sonship puts 
into motion a series of disasters that ends 
only with the burning of Sutpen’s house 
a half-century later. In Light in August 
the problem of miscegenation is pre- 
sented in a different way. Psychologically 
warped by knowledge of his colored 
blood, humiliated in childhood by race 
prejudice, bullied by Protestant fanat- 
icism, Joe Christmas is the victim of 
warring bloods in one body. Society has 
shaped him, and society makes him run 
when he kills to save the last of his man- 
hood from a woman who has reduced 
his life-processes to the functions of an- 
imalism. In Intruder in the Dust Lucas 
Beauchamp’s effort to maintain his in- 
tegrity, not as Negro or white man but 
simply as man, leads to a social situation 
filled with violence and suspense. 

A study of the Negro’s position in the 


modern South, Intruder in the Dust is an- 
other inquiry into the social morality of 
its people, but with a difference. In ear- 
lier books Faulkner recorded the decay 
of the southern conscience. In this novel 
he has dramatized the hope of its regen- 
eration. Both as novel of art and social 
document it has a rightness of subject 
and form not always found in Faulkner’s 
work.) The first sentence announces a 
murder and suggests the special signifi- 
cance of that act of violence. Vinson 
Gowrie, the dead man, was white, and 
Lucas Beauchamp, arrested for the kill- 
ing, is colored. By noon of the next day, 
when the sheriff arrives in Jefferson with 
Lucas in custody, barbershop and pool- 
room hangers-on have already gathered. 
While they wait for the Gowries from the 
pine-hill country, other citizens of Jeffer- 
son ignore the possibility of mass vi- 
olence, and the Negroes stay at home be- 
hind closed doors. At a dozen points the 
novel threatens to explode into mob fury 
and a lynching, but Faulkner keeps the 
violence of his theme in check for the 
simple reason that his book is not about 
violence ai all. It is the story of sixteen- 
year-old Charles Mallison’s initiation in- 
to the obligations of his humanity and 
the involvement of a whole society in 
that irony of history which has insep- 
arably linked the white man and the 
Negro in the South. 

In this novel, structure and point of 
view define Faulkner’s attitude toward 
his world. Too often, in earlier books, he 
and his central characters have merged 
into one because they existed in the 
same emotional and moral climate; 
Quentin Compson in Absalom, Absalom! 
is a good example. But in Intruder in the 
Dust he achieves a principle of dissocia- 
tion separating his regional sensibility 
from that spectatorial and critical part of 
his nature from which his writing springs. 
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He plunges his youthful hero into a 
world of physical action, and, when the 
physical action uncovers social and mor- 
al values central to the larger symbolism 
of the novel, the boy’s lawyer-uncle is at 
hand to supply necessary comment and 
interpretation. The innocence of youth 
and the insight of maturity thus set up 
two angles of vision, one seeing life as he 
wishes it to be, the other viewing it as it 
actually is. 

In addition to creating an atmosphere 
of violence in which to develop his real 
subject, Faulkner uses a deliberately 
melodramatic plot to explore relation- 
ships existing within a small group of 
people involved in a situation of com- 
munity guilt, shame, and expiation. 
There is Lucas Beauchamp, whose arrest 
sets the story in motion. Lucas is pas- 
sive; he asserts his innocence but makes 
no real effort to defend himself because 
his function is chiefly symbolic. Like Ike 
McCaslin, he is a grandson of Carothers 
McCaslin, planter of the old order. Al- 
though he has descended through the 
slave line, he has stubborn family pride. 
“T dont belong to these new folks,’’ he 
tells a backwoods bully. “I belongs to the 
old lot. I’m a McCaslin.” He has inherited 
his grandfather’s beaver hat, frock coat, 
and pistol—the symbols of caste; his 
white kinsman, Carothers Edmonds, has 
only the land, which came to him 
through the distaff side. Lucas is the di- 
vided society, black and white, of the 
modern South. 

Young Charles Mallison’s relationship 
with Lucas has been complicated in a pe- 
culiar manner. While on a hunting trip in 
November, several years before, he had 
fallen into an icy creek. Lucas appeared, 
watched .the boy clamber ashore, and 
then took him to the Negro’s cabin, 
where he was given food and shelter. On 
one level the boy’s misadventure holds 


ritual significance; it is baptism, the sym- 
bolic death of self-centered man and re- 
birth in a new communion. The dead 
season of the year and the food served in 
Lucas’ cabin add to the basic symbolism 
of the incident. On another level, how- 
ever, the experience becomes cause for 
social grievance. Charles Mallison feels 
that Lucas’ apparent indifference and his 
refusal to accept money have denied the 
boy’s claim to racial superiority. When 
he hears of the Negro’s arrest, his first 
impulse is to flee. But the obligation of 
an unpaid debt asserts itself, and the 
shame of insult to his thwarted sense of 
race becomes identified with the shame 
of an emasculated moral will such as so- 
cial violence betrays. It is to reassert the 
moral will and social conscience of him- 
self and his community, as much as to 
prove the innocence of an old Negro, that 
he goes to a country graveyard with a 
colored companion and a spinster of good 
family and there digs up Gowrie’s body 
to find the bullet that killed him. What 
he finds is proof of a second murder even 
more shattering to community morale 
than the shooting of a white man by a 
Negro. The violence in the background 
of Intruder in the Dust is fratricide; the 
social and moral issues of the novel 
touch by implication upon American 
history. 

Gavin Stevens, Jefferson lawyer and 
Charles Mallison’s uncle, is the liberal 
citizen of the South. He has appeared 
previously in Light in August and Go 
Down, Moses, and he is the central figure 
in Knight’s Gambit, a new collection of 
stories in which he follows the uncertain 
course of justice through the cross-cur- 
rents and backwashes of southern life. 
Understanding Lucas’ predicament, he 
must, because of his background and 
training, be ruled by causes and cases. 
But he is the first to realize the moral sig- 
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nificance of his nephew’s reckless and 
desperate act. “It took an old woman 
and two children for that, to believe 
truth for no other reason than that it was 
truth, told by an old man in a fix deserv- 
ing pity and belief, to someone capable of 
pity even when none of them really be- 
lieved him.” With a southerner’s love of 
rhetoric and the rational man’s insight 
into the nature of things, he argues with 
passionate conviction the idea of the 
South’s homogeneity and the right of its 
citizens to settle its problems without 
help or hindrance. Lucas Beauchamp— 
the black race—will eventually be free, 
he insists. “But it wont be next Tuesday. 
Yet people in the North believe it can be 
compelled even into next Monday by the 
simple ratification by votes of a printed 
paragraph. ...I only say that the in- 
justice is ours, the South’s. We must ex- 
piate and abolish it ourselves.” 

Miss Habersham is another character 
who recognizes the obligation of class. 
An old woman wearing cheap mail-order 
dresses but forty-dollar handmade shoes 
and fifteen-dollar gloves—again the sym- 
bols of caste—she represents a certain 


Tropical 


On sleek, black asphalt, as the rain-storm wounds 

A sultry, tropic ocean, its sullen power pounds 
Treasure-schooners to unseam . . . till from each broken hold 
Hogsheads spill out crimson, as do casks of gold. 


While argosies are foundering in dye-rich light, 

A riotous Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is autographing night. 
Deeper drives the downpour . . 
A witch-brewed cauldron of weird, wild oils. . . . 
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idea of quality in the old order. She 
helps in the desecration of Vinson Gow- 
rie’s grave for the same reason Rosa 
Millard stole and sold Yankee mules dur- 
ing the Civil War: to protect those more 
helpless than she. There are other char- 
acters from the Yoknapatawpha scene— 
the sheriff with regard for his office, the 
jailkeeper unwilling to risk his life de- 
fending a Negro but still risking it, the 
Gowries from the pine hills whose social 
feeling is to dislike the Negro just as ‘he 
Negro’s traditional role is to despise them 
for their lack of that quality for which 
Miss Habersham stands. Together they 
bring to life social relationships and eth- 
ical anxieties in a human world and not 
within a framework of abstract assump- 
tion. 

William Faulkner has always gone his 
own way as a novelist, indifferent alike to 
critical opinion and public sentiment. 
Yet he has made his solitary position a 
post of strategy and advantage in uncov- 
ering the social conscience of the South. 
His Yoknapatawpha County is a part of 
the present world, his Jefferson the geo- 
graphical center of a moral universe. 


. and the whole sea boils, 


Louis GINSBERG 
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Why? 


HERMAN O. MAKEY' 


P ROBABLY the most disconcerting word 
in the English language is “why.” It 
pricks the bubble of our conceit, gnaws 
away at the foundation of our self-confi- 
dence, tears away the veil of our igno- 
rance; but it may also expose a solid 
foundation for our opinions, principles, 
and acts—if they have such a founda- 
tion. If it destroys, it destroys only so 
that a firm and wholesome structure may 
replace the slums of our thought and 
policy. So to our question: “Why teach 
literature?” 

Is it so that we may have a spring- 
board for a discussion of some topic? The 
reader who does not gain information 
and suggestions for thought from his 
reading certainly has profited nothing 
from it. However, it is possible for our 
pupils to discuss almost any idea without 
reading; in fact, they do. But it must be 
obvious that a discussion of an idea pre- 
sented or suggested by a piece of litera- 
ture is not a study of the literature. 
Listen to Bacon: ‘‘Read not to contra- 
dict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider.” 

The prime problem of the teacher of 
literature, it seems to me, is to get the 
pupil actually to allow the thought of the 
author to enter his mind. In a free land 
the business of the teacher is not to tell 
the pupil what to think but to help him 
to think. What does the author mean? 
To discover this is the reader’s problem; 
to help the pupil to learn how to discover 

* South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


this is the teacher’s problem. The teacher 
(or his superior) should use wisdom in 
choosing the literature but should not 
try to dictate the pupil’s thoughts about 
the ideas it contains. 

Neither is teaching about literature the 
teaching of literature. Some knowledge of 
the stage—for instance, the fact that 
plays were produced without the use of 
curtains—may help the pupil to under- 
stand Shakespeare’s plays; but a detailed 
study of the Elizabethan stage is not a 
study of Julius Caesar. A knowledge of 
classicism, romanticism, realism, etc., 
may be interesting; but it is not the 
study of the poems of Dryden or of 
Coleridge. The history of the French 
Revolution is worth knowing, but to use 
history as a corrective of the inaccura- 
cies in A Tale of Two Cities is not the 
study of that novel. It is helpful, if all 
three of the poems are studied, to see the 
parallelism of thought in ‘“The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard,” and ‘The 
Deserted Village”; but the tracing of 
sources of expressions and thoughts is 
not the study of the literature being 
studied. 

Neither is the biography of the author 
a study of his works. Addison satirizes 
this in the first Spectator paper by say- 
ing, ‘I have observed that a reader sel- 
dom peruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a 
black or fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of like nature, that con- 
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duce very much to the right understand- 
ing of an author” and then faking a 
biographical sketch which ignores these 
details. Of course, it is easier for the pu- 
pil to learn a number of facts about the 
life of Keats than it is for him to under- 
stand the “Ode on a Grecian Urn’’; but 
the value of reading is not to be judged 
by its lack of difficulty. A few well- 
chosen facts—his health, his brother’s 
death, his medical experience, his sweet- 
heart’s desertion—will help the reader to 
understand the poignant 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin and 
dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow. 


This does not, however, justify an in- 
tensive study of his life. 

Anything which will help the reader to 
understand the literature may properly 
be used, since our understanding of lan- 
guage is dependent upon a background 
which interprets what we read. Since 
school is a condensation of the experience 
of mankind, background must often be 
supplied. This does not, however, permit 
the substitution of unenlightening back- 
ground for the problem at hand in lit- 
erature any more than it permits a dis- 
cussion of the life of Pythagoras as a 
substitute for the study of the Py- 
thagorean theorem. Mr. Anonymous is 
not without fame. 

A recent mushroom in the teaching of 
literature is the “solution” of problems. 
For this purpose, reading material is 
chosen so that the problems of world 
peace, racial prejudice, social maladjust- 
ments, etc., may be solved. Naturally, 
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the course is loaded so as to reach the 
desired conclusions. Even so, such a 
“unit” of literature will naturally be 
provocative of much thinking along 
worth-while lines; but, when such a 
course degenerates into a discussion of 
the problem instead of an attempt to 
discover what the author says about it, 
it ceases to be a study of literature. 
Surely, in a literature class it is improper 
to substitute a discussion about the dan- 
gers of ambition for the impact of 


My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age— 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends— 
I must not look to have: but, in their stead, 
Curses—not loud but deep—mouth honor, 
breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare 
not. 


When the lines are understood, the 
teacher should allow them to have their 
effect undisturbed by him. I believe the 
teacher steps out of bounds when he be- 
comes a propagandist or an apologist 
for the author’s views. If the literature 
encourages or even inculcates new views, 
good; but the teacher should not stand 
between the pupil and the literature. He 
should be a puller-aside of curtains, a 
demolisher of walls, a lens to myopic or 
astigmatic eyes so that the pupil may be 
able to see what the author means. Cer- 
tainly, he must not think that his ex- 
planation or discussion is a proper sub- 
stitute for the literature. The text should 
seldom—probably never—become a pre- 
text for a sermon by the teacher. The 
value of literature depends upon its 
ability to activate the mind and the emo- 
tions of the reader. Let the pupil hear the 
author. 

Why, then, should we teach literature? 
It seems to me that the only justifiable 
purpose in éeaching literature (there are 
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other good reasons for offering it to 
readers) is to improve the ability of our 
pupils to read, that is, to help them to get 
the meaning from words put together to 
express thoughts. Reading is an exceed- 
ingly complicated and difficult art, and 
ability in this art must not be taken for 
granted. 

The need of this ability and its lack is 
nothing new. In chapter 8 of Acts we 
read: “And Philip heard him [an Ethio- 
pian eunuch] read the prophet Esaias 
and said, ‘Understandest thou what tiiou 
readest?’ And he said, ‘How can I except 
some man should guide me?’ ”’ 

It is helpful for a teacher to realize 
what the chief hurdles in reading are. 
Then he will know what problems de- 
serve his attention when he tries to 
teach literature. Here are some of them: 

1. It is obvious that the meanings of 
words must be realized. Most words do 
not have fixed meanings. A dictionary 
can give only common-core meanings of 
words (which are discovered from their 
use), meanings which must often be mod- 
ified to fit the context in which the words 
are used, for words cannot be made to fit 
any Procrustean bed. Pupils should be 
helped to discover the meanings of the 
words as used. They should learn that 
very few words are adequately explained 
by synonyms, which, to most people, are 
merely alternative words and shed no 
light on the meaning. The distinctions 
made between synonyms in a dictionary 
or book of synonyms show very real 
differences of thought. 

The proper meaning of a word is that 
which fits best. An editor criticized the 
word “turn” in a poem. We long to dis- 
cover the nature of life (represented as an 
actress), the poet said; and, “For answer, 
to the backstage we must turn.” The 
editor argued that, if the audience turns, 
it will see the entrance to the auditorium. 


She ignored the obvious meaning, also 
given in the dictionaries, “to direct one’s 
self.’”” One meaning makes sense in the 
context; the other makes nonsense, and 
fairness to an author or speaker requires 
us to approach his words with the as- 
sumption that they make sense. 

But beyond the meanings of the indi- 
vidual words lies the meaning of the 
words in combination. To understand in- 
dividual words does not guarantee the 
understanding of a phrase, a sentence, or 
a paragraph. One may learn to recognize 
cogs, wheels, bolts, pulleys, and rods and 
still have no mental picture of the ma- 
chine which they are a part of. The 
assumption that the author means some- 
thing by the combination of words is 
essential in practically all reading. The 
reader’s obligation—unless, for adequate 
reasons, he consciously gives up the effort 
—is to find the author’s meaning. 

One of the valuable outcomes of good 
composition teaching is the realization 
that an author must often struggle hard 
and long for the right word and that, 
therefore, the reader in all fairness 
should make an honest attempt to get 
the exact thought intended. For a 
teacher to do this work for the pupil is 
not educating him. The teacher must 
constantly bear in mind that not the 
interpretation of the passage in hand but 
the effort to understand it is the most 
important educative influence in the lit- 
erature class—as in a cooking class it is 
the cooking rather than the food which 
is important. 

2. The good reader tries to understand 
allusions. A reference to mythology is 
only feebly understood—if at all—when 
one is able merely to identify the god re- 
ferred to. Why does Milton, for instance, 
say that some believe that Mirth is the 
daughter of Venus and Bacchus but that 
some wiser say that she is the daughter of 
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Zephyr and Aurora? Who cares—if it be 
merely a question of genealogy? How- 
ever, when we assume intention to ex- 
press a worth-while thought, it is easily 
found. Milton realizes that there are two 
views of pleasure. One view is that pleas- 
ure is derived from debauchery (Bacchus 
being the god of wine and drunkenness 
and Venus here being the goddess of 
lust); the other view is that pleasure is 
derived from innocent outdoor life (Zeph- 
yr being the god of the soft west wind 
and Aurora the goddess of the dawn). 
He reinforces this idea by later reference 
to “unreproved pleasures.” To those to 
whom the gods and goddesses are more 
than names, Milton is presenting a vivid 
picture to show his idea and so is doing 
much more than showing off his knowl- 
edge of Greek mythology. 

The same applies to references to 
people and places, to scientific facts, to 
history. “I could be a Washington or a 
Lincoln,” says a once-popular song. We 
look in a reference book and read: 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 1732-1799. Amer. gen- 
eral; rst Pres. of U.S. (1789-1797). 


It must be obvious that this information 
gives us little help in interpreting the 
song. To limit ourselves to this almost 
reduces George Washington to a name. 
One important task of the teacher of 
literature is to see that the pupil learns 
that to understand allusions requires a 
broader understanding than is given by 
mere identification. Of course, the reader 
may be unable to discover the broader 
basis, may be unwilling to search for it, 
or may lack the time to do so. In such 
cases, however, he should realize that he 
has not seen behind the mask of words— 
and that is important. We cannot always 
take the time or make the effort to com- 
prehend fully what we read, but we 
should be conscious that we have given 


the passage only cursory attention. This 
consciousness will prevent many wrong 
conclusions. 

In many cases the pupil should be able 
to discover for himself the significance of 
the allusion—and should do so. But, in 
many others, his experience and knowl- 
edge may be much too limited or the in- 
formation may be too abstruse for him. 
To a beginner in the reading of history, 
for example, many passages will be ob- 
scure or anemic; but, as he gains his- 
torical knowledge, they may become 
clear and forceful. The pupil must learn 
to recognize such instances so that he 
will not assume an understanding which 
he does not have. This is an important 
part of his education. 

When teaching literature, however, 
the teacher should recognize passages 
beyond the pupils’ range and should pre- 
pare them for these. Wisely chosen read- 
ing material is within the reach but just 
beyond the immediate grasp of the pu- 
pil. The triad of sonnets by Words- 
worth—“O Friend! I know not which 
way I must look,” “Milton! thou 
shouldst be living at this hour,” and 
“When I have borne in memory’’—had 
more significance in 1802, when the first 
two were published, and 1803, when the 
third was published, than they can pos- 
sibly have to the chance reader of today, 
for they were timely then. If the pupil 
knows that the first two were written in 
protest against the Peace of Amiens 
(which he thought was a betrayal of “the 
cause of men” to the commercial inter- 
ests of England) and that the third was 
written in celebration of the resumption 
of hostilities (even though in response to 
the same interests, which had been 
thwarted by Napoleon’s tariff blockade 
of Europe), then the poems become 
vital, significant, and perpetually timely. 
It is too much to expect the pupil to 
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know this without being told or directed 
to the information. 

3. A good reader will also be aware 
that figures of speech—including anal- 
ogy, allegory, and symbolism—may be 
used. All figures of speech are in the na- 
ture of cartoons. Certainly, pupils can 
readily understand that to see in a car- 
toon only the picture makes the cartoon 
meaningless. He must realize what the 
picture represents, and then it often be- 
comes forceful. Figures of speech are not 
understood merely because they are 
classified ; they are understood only when 
(1) they are vividly pictured in one’s 
mind and (2) the relationship between 
the picture and the reality the picture 
represents is seen. 

To help his pupils to interpret figures 
of speech is no simple or unimportant 
duty of the teacher of literature. It is 
often necessary to inquire what elements 
make up the picture. What label will be 
attached to these elements? What action 
will be portrayed? With practice, the 
visualization of figures becomes easier— 
and reading becomes more effective. 

Perhaps no less important is to teach 
that a passage should be considered lit- 
eral unless the literal meaning is feeble 
or nonsensical in the context. Then, and 
only then, should a figurative meaning 
be assumed. Much meaning is distorted 
by reading literal passages as if they were 
figurative and figurative passages as if 
they were literal. 

Sometimes a passage may suggest a 
meaning in addition to that intended by 
the author. When Elijah said, ‘“‘O Lord, 
take away my life, for I am not better 
than my fathers,” he clearly meant that, 
since God had permitted his ancestors to 
die, he, too, should be permitted to die. 


However, a strong commencement ad- 
dress could be built on this text by giving 
it a twist from the actual thought. The 
speaker might point out that today’s 
youth start life with many advantages 
and benefits that their parents did not 
have and that, if they are not better than 
their parents, their lives fall short of their 
possibilities and are, therefore, failures. 
Now this is only a suggested thought and 
should not be mistaken for the thought 
that Elijah was expressing. 

4. While irony and satire might be 
considered figures of speech, they de- 
serve special consideration. The hasty 
or careless reader is likely to accept them 
at face value—and that is fatal to under- 
standing. The quotation from The Spec- 
tator Papers given above is a capital 
example. Readers must be alert if they 
are to read with safety. Unless the 
teacher of literature definitely helps the 
pupil to recognize and understand irony 
and satire, most pupils will be uncon- 
scious of them. When King Duncan 
asks, ‘‘Dismayed this not our captains, 
Macbeth and Banquo?” the bleeding 
officer replied, “Yes, as sparrows eagles 
or the hare the lion.”’ Here we have both 
irony and figures of speech. Ask your 
pupils, “Did this dismay Macbeth and 
Banquo?” and see how many will say 
that it did. 

These are no easy tasks, because they 
require delving into the pupils’ minds 
and, in a sense, remodeling them with- 
out destroying their integrity. In reality, 
this remodeling is properly the removal 
of those elements which interfere with 
their integrity. When the teacher of lit- 
erature assumes this task, he will—so 
far as he can—educate his pupils; when 
he neglects it, he merely keeps school. 
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An Approach to Autobiographies 


ELIZABETH A. STRAUB* 


Wien are we going to write our auto- 
biographies?” my ninth-graders began 
asking by the fourth of fifth month of the 
school term. Interest is already aroused 
because they have seen the booklets 
written in previous years by older friends 
or by older brothers and sisters. 

Purposely I have waited because I 
have learned that by the middle of the 
year pupils are well enough acquainted 
with one another, and with the teacher, 
to express themselves more freely than is 
possible early in the term. Also, by that 
time we have had some practice in writ- 
ing short compositions, accompanied by 
drill in sentence sense and rules for spell- 
ing. Consequently, better writing can be 
hoped for. 

When do we begin writing autobiog- 
raphies? Usually after reading about and 
talking about other people’s lives and 
personal experiences of our own. How 
much time shall be spent on reading and 
discussion, how much on actual writing, 
and how much on drill in writing skills 
will vary according to the needs and 
abilities of the group. The amount of 
reading previously done and the amount 
(or lack!) of creative imagination and 
writing ability previously shown will de- 
termine the teacher’s plans. 

Sometimes we begin with a week of 
reading biographical essays and autobi- 
ographical sketches. First, one short 
article in our literature anthologies is 
read by all and outlined by the class. 


* Central Junior High School, Allentown, Pa. 
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Then after browsing freely upon other 
books and magazines from our corner 
shelves, each pupil prepares rough in- 
formal outlines of two or three of the 
articles he has read. From these he 
chooses one to report on orally. The prac- 
tice in outlining is not only helpful in 
planning the talks. Further usefulness 
becomes apparent later on when the pu- 
pils begin to peg out their own thoughts 
in topic form to organize into chapters 
for their autobiographies. 

With a good section the next assign- 
ment would be to read a volume of biog- 
raphy or autobiography from the library. 
Generally the talks about lives of thirty 
or more different people succeed in stim- 
ulating further reading. Only a brief 
written report is required for books read: 
a one-paragraph lead and a second par- 
agraph of the reader’s opinions of the 
book. 

With slow sections less reading will be 
accomplished. A few essays may be read 
together and discussed informally. Read- 
ing a book of biography may be optional 
instead of obligatory. 

Other times pupils may be eager to be- 
gin with oral accounts of their own expe- 
riences. One assignment that never fails 
to arouse enthusiasm is: “Look through 
the family album, select one snapshot to 
show to the class, and tell an incident 
connected with that picture of your 
past.” The entertaining samples in our 
language textbook? also help to arouse 

* Wolfe-Geyer, Enjoying English (Newson Co.). 
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pupils’ memories of their most thrilling 
or embarrassing or amusing adventures. 
After these personal talks pupils may be 
quite ready to begin their own writing. 
Then after the first chapter or two has 
been written, new stimulus can be ac- 
quired by pausing to read about lives 
of other people. 

When the class is ready to write, we 
prepare a broad general outline, covering 
four main assignments: (1) family and 
babyhood; (2) early childhood from kin- 
dergarten or first grade though sixth; (3) 
junior high school years and current in- 
terests; (4) future hopes and dreams, or 
ideas and ideals. Under these main head- 
ings pupils are urged to jot related topics 
from their own experiences. We review 
the suggestions listed in our textbooks. 
The common experiences that have al- 
ready been talked about and read about 
furnish further reminders. Discussion at 
home (particularly if there are older 
brothers and sisters) will revive mem- 
ories. The total number of chapters to be 
written for each assignment will vary 
with the individuals. A finished autobiog- 
graphy may consist of four chapters or 
twelve, depending on what the pupil- 
author decides he has to tell. 

A device that many English teachers 
find useful to accompany the writing is to 
read aloud some well-told incidents from 
autobiographies of former students. An 
account of how it feels to play football by 
one who is still remembered as a varsity 
player is worth all the sports books in the 
library. Details by last year’s saxophone 
soloist of how he has enjoyed belonging 
to the band and what interesting inci- 
dents have occurred in pursuit of his 
hobby will encourage teen-agers to 
loosen up and give interesting details of 
their hobbies and activities. 

Having once started writing, the pu- 
pils may be allowed a week or more on 


class time to write until they have told all 
that they wish to say. Those who finish 
sooner can do extra reading. Such proce- 
dure works well with capable students 
who have fair mastery of mechanics. 
After organizing ideas, they may be able 
to proceed uninterrupted and build up 
continuity. In fact, they may prefer it. 

However, the majority, whose writing 
ability is uneven and whose interest 
needs to be renewed frequently, do better 
if the writing periods are spaced three or 
four days or a week apart. If, between 
one written assignment and the next, 
several class periods are spent drilling on 
rules for punctuation, paragraphing, 
spelling, or development of topic sen- 
tences, many will show noticeable im- 
provement by the time their final chap- 
ters are handed in. 

For instance, with the first written 
assignment I stress the development of 
topic sentences and paragraphs. We 
study the very good analysis of “The 
Paragraph” in Baker-Goddard’s English 
Fundamentals’ and from it copy a re- 
minder into our notebooks: “Begin a 
new paragraph for every change of (1) 
time, (2) place, (3) person, (4) action, 
(5) opinion, or (6) speaker.”’ We examine 
paragraphs in textbooks to look for 
transitional expressions and to decide 
why an author indented where he did. 
Student-written chapters are read aloud, 
and pupils are urged to listen for transi- 
tions and raise their hands when they 
think a new paragraph should begin. 

We also drill on proper use of commas 
for dates and addresses, since those items 
of information often occur in opening 
chapters. 

Then, because even in the best sections 
there are still some writers who use only 


3 Baker-Goddard, English Fundamentals (Lip- 
pincott), pp. 172-75. 
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half enough periods, we drill and drill on 
run-on sentences. We stress looking for 
introductory adverbs and new subjects, 
especially nominative case pronouns. 

In writing the second assignment, the 
pupils are urged to keep these things in 
mind, to read over what they write, and 
to look for ways of improving their par- 
agraphing and punctuation. Many do im- 
prove. 

Before this second instalment is col- 
lected, I return the corrected chapters of 
the first assignment, annotated with sug- 
gestions for improvement. After revising 
these, the pupils reread their new chap- 
ters to see whether they are continuing 
to make the same kinds of mistakes. 
Adventures, however entertaining they 
may be, are not well written as long as 
they are not clear. Pupils need to learn to 
recognize and to remedy their own habit- 
ual errors. A few forgetful ones still 
write a whole chapter without a single 
identation; another heedless handful go 
to the opposite extreme and indent every 
sentence. They need to learn to think in 
sentences. For them the lesson in par- 
agraphing needs to be repeated. We also 
review the topic sentence, use of periods, 
and commas for dates and addresses. 

Next, we investigate other rules for 
commas: to set off interjections, nouns 
of address, or appositives; and to sep- 
arate items in a series. Most pupils use 
these constructions frequently. They 
should learn to recognize them in their 
own writing and acquire the habit of in- 
serting commas in right places. We drill 
on punctuation exercises from our Eng- 
lish textbooks, and we practice writing 

dictated sentences. 

We also drill on the punctuation of 
quotations. Some students naturally use 
conversation in every chapter. Others, 
when they are reminded that they dis- 
like reading solid narration, realize that 
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incidents told in conversation are livelier 
and more vivid. All are urged to use 
quotations in at least one chapter. 

By the time the third assignment is 
written, papers may be exchanged with 
classmates for one period. Neighbors can 
help each other by pointing out passages 
that need to be stated more clearly or 
that need improvement in paragraphing, 
punctuation, or spelling. This can save 
some trouble for the teacher, who will 
willingly wait another day or two for 
those chapters to be handed in if the 
authors have already acquired some 
ideas for revising and polishing them. 

Looking over pencil copies generally 
shows a need for practice in punctuating 
compound sentences and introductory 
adverb clauses. However, by this time 
we have generally spent two or three 
weeks working and are anxious to get on 
to finishing the book. So the teacher in- 
serts commas, makes note of the rules in 
the margin, decides to spend more time 
later on compound and complex sen- 
tences, and makes a mental vow to teach 
those grammatical concepts thoroughly 
next year before beginning autobiog- 
raphies. 

When the last chapter is written, we 
consider titles. Of course, previously at- 
tention had been called to apt or clever 
titles in our reading. During the writing 
periods pupils had been urged to give 
their chapters titles that would be espe- 
cially suitable, not just general topics. A 
name for the whole book, though, takes 
special consideration. 

After discussing titles of recent motion 
pictures and current songs, we try to de- 
cide which ones have appealing titles and 
which have been popular in spite of dull 
or awkward labels. We list titles of pub- 
lished biographies and discuss their sig- 
nificance. This has the hidden motive of 
advertising books worth reading, in the 
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hope that enough curiosity will be 
aroused to sample more of them at the 
next library period. We conclude that a 
good title should be (1) meaningful; (2) 
short and snappy; (3) catchy, arousing 
attention and easy to remember; and 
(4) distinctive, personal, and not too 
common. 

Everyone is to write three possible 
titles for the next assignment. At the 
next class each pupil writes the title of 
his first choice on the blackboard. In a 
few minutes all can be checked for spell- 
ing and suitability. It is also easy to 
eliminate the duplicates. If six or seven 
girls have written “From Blocks to 
Bobby Socks” on different blackboards, 
or if every boy named Richard wants to 
use “‘Dick’s Doings,” it becomes evident 
without any argument that those were 
not as distinctive as their writers thought 
them. Second or third choices are then 
considered until everyone has a title ap- 
proved by the class. 

While the teacher finishes reading and 
correcting the pencil copy, work can be- 
gin on the cover and title-page. We ex- 
amine well-printed books to notice lay- 
out. Pupils are reminded to apply what 
they have learned in drawing classes 
about artistic arrangement of lettering 
and design. 

Library books are also inspected to 
notice arrangement of frontispiece, dedi- 
cation, table of contents, illustrations, 
and their captions. Not all will choose to 
add each of these extra touches to their 
books, but the class is made aware of ac- 
cepted style. 

The pencil drafts are returned to be re- 
read, revised, then rewritten. Specific in- 
structions are given for preparing the 
final ink or typewritten copies. Many 
discover that their thoughts did not 
pour out in chronological order and need 
rearranging. Additions and corrections 


need to be made. A date is set for final 
copies to be completed. A new unit of 
classwork is begun, involving no out-of- 
class assignments until that date. Pupils 
are requested to write at least a chapter 
daily. By complying with this schedule, 
they will have the satisfaction of finish- 
ing before the date due and can take time 
to look over their chapters and make sure 
everything is complete. 

Autobiographies are saved to exhibit 
at “Open House” in spring and then re- 
turned to the writers. At that time it is 
fun to have each person select and read 
aloud his favorite chapter, or part of 
chapter, that tells a thrilling or amusing 
or entertaining incident of his life. There 
is real satisfaction in sharing experiences 
with an audience. 

What has all this amounted to? 

The tremendous pile of papers that 
accumulate, for the teacher to read and 
mark comments on, makes this unit 
something of an endurance test for the 
teacher. Is it worth the work involved? 

Most ninth-graders find writing their 
autobiographies very interesting. Their 
own lives provide a subject they really 
know and can tell about. Once started, 
many find so much to say that they go 
far beyond the bounds of the original 
outline. Because they are interested, the 
majority do make an effort to improve 
their writing and to produce finished 
copies that they will want to keep and 
show to families and friends. 

Alas, they do not all show improve- 
ment. It is discouraging to find some 
whose last chapter is no more coherent 
than the first. Some continue blithely in- 
different to paragraphing, spelling, and 
the ordinary mechanics of writing. They 
write, and some of them have even en- 
joyed writing, but they still do not write 
well. Then, too, there are always a few 
procrastinators who, no matter how 
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much time is allowed for writing, still 
manage to be late. Is a long composition 
assignment too much to require of 
ninth-graders? The fact that it is a con- 
tinuing assignment, broken into parts, 
should enable pupils to develop writing 
skills and habits of workmanship. Many 
do. 

At the end of the year many ninth- 
graders mention their autobiographies as 
an achievement they are proud of. Most 
of them keep and reread these booklets 
while they are in high school. They en- 


Daytime Serials as Laboratory Material 


JOHN C. RAYMOND" AND ALEXANDER FRAZIER?’ 


How shall teachers handle the comic 
books, the two-bit reprints of sensational 
fiction, and the daytime serials? To ig- 
nore such “literature” may serve to con- 
tinue it. To accept it, even as the basis of 
beginning where some students are, is to 
risk lending it status. The report to fol- 
low is an attempt to make use of one type 
of mass literature as material for a kind 
of laboratory analysis. Perhaps it sug- 
gests a way for some teachers to recon- 
cile their desire to improve standards 
with the stuff of immediate study. 

The purpose of this project was to help 
young persons develop insight into the 
reasons for the popularity of one field of 
radio literature through a variety of ex- 
periences in (1) critical listening, (2) 
reading and discussion, and (3) writing. 
The class, one in journalism made up of 
students from Grades X through XII, 
was invited to help the writers answer 


* Teacher of journalism, North Phoenix (Ariz.) 
High School. 


?Curriculum consultant, Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College. 


joy not only reviving old memories but 
also noticing how their attitudes change 
in later years. 

There is enough evidence of growth to 
make this unit a heartening one to the 
teacher. There is increase in writing skill, 
in facility of expression, and in organiza- 
tion of thought. There is a widening of 
reading interest. Scrutinizing their past 
actions, their interests, their dislikes, 
their ambitions, is good for ninth- 
graders. It helps them understand them- 
selves better. 


the following question: “Is the study of 
radio’s daytime serials a justifiable 
school experience?” The project occupied 
three weeks’ time. 

Experiences in listening were centered 
on the presentation of eight episodes 
from the daytime serials. The wealth of 
material for study, and also the size of 
the problem confronting teachers who 
are concerned with the improvement of 
taste in program selection, are indicated 
by the number of serials available (April, 
1949) in the Phoenix area: 


ABC: ‘My True Story” 
CBS: “Aunt Jenny” (episodic), “Big Sister,” 
“Hilltop House,” “Nora Drake,” “Our 
Gal Sunday,” “The Romance of Helen 
Trent,” “The Second Mrs. Burton,” 
“Wendy Warren and the News,” and 
“Young Dr. Malone” 
NBC: “Aunt Mary,” “Backstage Wife,” 
“Brighter Day,” “Lora Lawton,” “Life 
Can Be Beautiful,” “Lorenzo Jones,” 
“Love and Learn,” “Ma Perkins,” “‘Pep- 
per Young’s Family,” “Portia Faces 
Life,” “The Right to Happiness,” “Road 
to Life,” “Stella Dallas,” ““Today’s Chil- 
dren,” “Widder Brown” 
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With twenty-five such programs to 
choose from, it was easy enough to pro- 
vide a variety of serial types. Direct lis- 
tening to three episodes of ‘This Is Nora 
Drake,” naturally on successive days, 
was used to open the study. Next the 
class heard one episode from “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Burton,” a studio-transcribed 
disk recording available because the pro- 
gram is delayed in this community. 
Single episodes, tape recorded in the high 
school under the supervision of the 
teacher responsible for audio-visual aids, 
were then presented for “Lora Lawton,” 
“Our Gal Sunday,” “Pepper Young’s 
Family,” and “The Romance of Helen 
Trent.” 

As students heard these episodes, they 
were listening in terms of a study sheet. 
Four pages in length, the guide dealt 
with the cast of characters, the char- 
acters as people, summary of episode, de- 
velopment of the plot, setting, audience 
appeal, production and commercials, 
summary rating, and comment in gen- 
eral. Students filled out a study sheet for 
each listening episode. 

Sample sections of the study sheet 
may be of interest to other teachers.’ As 
given here, blanks for filling in are 
omitted. 


The characters as people—(1) Do they seem 
to be: real persons? lacking in reality? (2) Are 
there any excessively “good” characters? List 
some words or terms to describe them. (3) Are 
there any distinctly “bad” characters? In what 
ways are they bad? (4) Could any be called 
“weak”? (5) What are some of the things the 
good people can’t, won’t, or don’t do? (6) Are 
any social classes or groups: emphasized? criti- 
cized or avoided? (7) Does the conversation be- 


3 This study sheet was originally developed with 
Mrs. Helen Rachford, director, and Robert O. Hall, 
co-ordinator, in the Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles County Schools. A sample copy 
may be had from Alexander Frazier, 3010 N. 
Eleventh Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


tween characters seem: the same as we hear in 
real life? “put on”? too dramatic? longwinded? 


Development of the plot.—(1) Is the plot too 
full of action? (2) Is the plot: easy to grasp? dif- 
ficult to follow? (3) Is the plot based on what the 
characters: do? say? think? feel? (Check more 
than one if you wish.) (4) Is action portrayed 
by: activity of main characters? accounts relat- 
ed to or by main characters? (5) How much of 
the story is carried forward by thinking aloud? 
(6) Will persons who miss an episode in this se- 
rial: miss much of the plot? be able to pick up 
the story quickly? (7) Is the tone of the episode: 
humorous? sad? romantic? varied? (8) What are 
the principal troubles and afflictions which in- 
fluence the plot: physical ills? misunderstand- 
ings? false accusations? enmity of others? some- 
thing else? (9) What is the main conflict or ob- 
stacle to be overcome? 


Setting —(1) Does the episode take place: in 
town? in city? in some unusual location? (2) Is 
there anything missing from the setting (sounds 
of life, movement, etc.)? (3) Is there anything 
overemphasized in the setting? (4) Does the 
setting and/or background have any connection 
with the real outside world in regard to: social 
problems? economic problems? labor problems? 
political problems? others? 


In addition to the eight serial episodes, 
another major listening experience in this 
project consisted of preparing for and 
listening to the assistant program direc- 
tor of a local network station that airs a 
large number of daytime serials. The re- 
source speaker devoted most of his talk 
to an explanation of the standard for- 
mula for daytime serials* and the rea- 
sons, from the viewpoint of the radio in- 
dustry, that serials are what they are. 
Students were somewhat shocked by his 
statement that sponsors are interested 
only in selling soap and do not care what 


4 The speaker used as his source ‘““The Secret Life 
of a Soap Opera,” Sponsor, ITI (April 11, 1949), 27- 
29: “Create noble female protagonists who suffer 
endlessly but win great moral victories. ... Let 
characters opposing good and right eventually lose 
out or reform... . Avoid strength, initiative, mas- 
culinity in good male characters.” 
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they put on the air as long as it keeps 
their audiences and does the selling job. 

Panel discussions, role-playing, script- 
reading, and reading of other composi- 
tions supplied less formal listening situa- 
tions, to be described subsequently. 

Experiences in reading and discussion 
were based on the bibliography accom- 
panying this article, with major empha- 
sis given to the admirable piece of inves- 
tigative journalism, ‘“Soapland,” by 
James Thurber. A panel was organized 
for the discussion of each of the four sec- 
tions of Thurber’s report. Copies of the 
book in which it appears were available 
long enough ahead of time for students to 
have studied the sections for which they 
were responsible. An outline of each sec- 
tion, as prepared by the panel leader, was 
duplicated for use in the discussion. 

Other students were assigned responsi- 
bility for reading the other items of the 
bibliography and being ready to contrib- 
ute in terms of general discussion. Books 
and magazines were available in the 
classroom. 

Discussion, of course, followed the 
presentation of each of the serial epi- 
sodes. The preparation for the resource 
speaker was another discussion period, 
with the variety of viewpoints present in 
the class highlighted in the attempt to 
arrive at mutually acceptable questions 
to direct at the visitor. 

Experiences in writing were regarded 
as culminating activities. When the class 
was presented at the beginning of the 
project with a schedule of the daytime 
serials available in the area (with station, 
hour, and sponsor) and with the bibliog- 
raphy, it also received a list of suggested 
topics for summary compositions: 


Sample script 

Synopsis of a proposed serial 

Day in the life of a serial listener 

Why do people listen to daytime serials? 


Comparison of daytime serials and magazines, 
movies, or comic books of similar level 

Problem of public taste and mass media 

The types of people found in daytime serials 

What characters can’t do in daytime serials 

The community of the daytime serial 

The life of the daytime serial narrator or an- 
nouncer 

How the daytime serial could be improved 

By the end of the first week, students 
had selected individual or committee 
topics. Time was given as it could be for 
working on these topics during the next 
week. Reports were made during the final 
week. These ranged from a short, hastily 
written theme of personal opinion to sev- 
eral long and rather well-done pieces 
based upon considerable research, study, 
and thought. Several synopses and scripts 
of proposed serials were also read. One of 
the scripts had been recorded in the 
audio-visual office and was played back 
for the class. 

Evaluation of this project in listening 
involved both role-playing and written 
reaction. For the role-playing, the prob- 
lem proposed was that of a family af- 
fected by daytime serial broadcasts. Sug- 
gestions by teacher and class produced a 
situation involving a wife and her 
mother, both constant and loyal listeners 
to certain programs, and a husband in re- 
volt. Two sets of students enacted the 
roles, with each enactment recorded by 
tape recorder. Both in preparing for the 
scenes and in reacting to the live and 
played-back versions, students gave evi- 
dence of their understanding of some of 
the problems posed by the popularity of 
the program type under study. 

Many aspects of the project were eval- 
uated in the written reactions, some of 
which are here summarized. Students 
rated the various experiences on a scale 
from 1 to 5 (with 5 the top rating) as fol- 
lows: reading and panel discussions, 4.6; 
resource speaker, 3.8; experiences in lis- 
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tening, 3.73; writing and listening to 
compositions, 3.3.; and use of the study 
sheet, 3.1. 

Invited to propose five adjectives to 
describe the general over-all tone of the 
average serial, students offered these 
most frequently: “morbid” or “depress- 
ing” (10), “unrealistic” (9), “boring” or 
“dull” (7), “slow” or “drawn out” (6), 
and “overdramatic” (5). Two-thirds of 
the students felt that a study of daytime 
serials had a place in high school, with 
reasons very much the same: 


Such a project would keep many young kids 
from becoming habitual soap-opera listeners. 
Thus it would help better the standards. 


I think the project should be enlarged to 
criticize both movies and radio. American youth 
should be shown what’s wrong with them, and 
soon the standards of both will improve. 


There are many common everyday things 
that school doesn’t touch upon and that must 
now be learned the hard way. The more like 
this the better, as far as I’m concerned. 


Three weeks is plenty for this project. Then 
you will appreciate good English and literature. 


Most students felt that they had gained 
a good deal from their study. 


It helped me to see both sides of the question 
and see how they could be improved. Also I 
learned more about their weaknesses. 


It made me realize that people are concerned 
with the standards of radio and how people, in 
the masses, listen to things that are offered. 


I will know about serials in the future and be 
better able to understand controversy about 
them. 


One student who felt that he gained 
very little from the study responded 
thus: “About the only thing that was 
news to me was the fact that radio people 
know they are putting trash on the air 
and all they want to do is sell soap.” 

In trying to suggest ways in which the 
daytime serial could be improved, stu- 
dents offered comments that group them- 
selves around writing and production. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE DAY- 
TIME SERIAL 


WRITING 

Provide more variety in emotions and situa- 
tions 

Make them a little more humorous 

Make the villains a little better and the good 
characters a little less perfect 

Control the coyness of speech 

Spend more money on good writing 

PRODUCTION 

Speed up production 

Put in more sound effects 

Get rid of depressing organ music 

Shorten commercials 

Establish a code of ethics for all radio 


“How do you intend to regard daytime 
serials in the future?” was the final ques- 
tion. Answers ranged as widely as should 
have been expected from the attempt to 
maintain a permissive learning atmos- 
phere. 


There is a time and place for everything, and 
I will continue to have them on to do my house- 
work with. 

The ones I have become acquainted with in 
the past and liked I will continue liking but with 
less ardor. 

I will probably hear them off and on, but I 
will be breaking them apart, examining them for 
faults that we have found in them. 

I have been neutral on this subject. I can see 
the intellectual’s point of view and also the 
listener’s. 

I will never be violently opposed to them as 
they have some good. Also, I will remember that 
all they want to do is sell soap. I will appreciate 
daytime music more. 

I’m not going to lose any sleep over the mat- 
ter, but I regard them as an unnecessary evil 
that I’m glad I don’t have to listen to. They 
could be improved and still sell soap. 

They are a cheap, trashy type of program 
that I wouldn’t listen to. 

I intend not to listen to them and to keep my 
wife from doing so. 


Teachers who are interested in broad- 
ening their instruction in listening to in- 
clude concern for the offerings of all as- 
pects of radio will find several reasons for 
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including the study of daytime serials. 
One is, of course, the almost incredible 
wealth of material for study and its qual- 
ity, long since a matter of public debate. 
Another is that direct listening in the 
classroom is possible because of the wide 
spread of these programs throughout the 
day. Some teachers will also find the in- 
clusion of study of these serials useful in 
an approach to the examination of levels 
of quality in magazines and movies as 
well as in radio.$ 

In schools in which tape or other 
recorders are available, teachers are now 
able to select from the complete range of 
serial or other programs. Teachers not 
yet so fortunate will find their local sta- 
tions generous in the lending of transcrip- 
tions of whichever programs are delayed 
in broadcast. Stations may even be will- 
ing to take off and provide free of charge 
transcriptions of those programs desired 
for study. Radio people in general have 
few illusions about the quality of such 
programs as the daytime serial and wel- 
come an opportunity to co-operate with 
the schools in the attempt to help young 
persons develop into more discriminating 
listeners. 

Discrimination in any field is devel- 
oped, not given. Therefore teachers will 
need here as elsewhere to base learning 
upon experiences which can be examined 
in the group in many different ways. 
Knowing what other young persons think 
about daytime serials should affect the 
student predisposed to value them. 
Knowing what critics of radio think 
should also alter his thinking. However, 
to approach this field with ridicule as the 
chief weapon is likely to be unprofitable. 
Objective study of the daytime serial 
combined with the opening-up of richer 
experiences ought to lead more surely to 
the basic insight required of an individ- 


5’See Anita Dunn, “Experimental Teaching in 
Radio-Listening,” English Journal, XXXYVIII 
(April, 1949), 194-97. 


ual before he can move from a poorer 
level of literary experience to one more 
rewarding. 
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The Play’s the Thing 


DORA E. PALMER* 


Ar A Parents’ Night recently a father 
asked me, ‘What per cent of Shake- 
speare’s language is meaningful to the 
students in your classes?” 

His question echoes one that English 
teachers all over the land are voicing. 
Despite the fact that my Shakespeare 
students have I.Q.’s of between 110 and 
120, my answer to the question would be, 
“Not more than 50 per cent, usually.” 
The next question would be, “Then are 
we justified in asking boys and girls in 
high school to read Shakespeare?”’ My 
answer to that would be an emphatic 
“Yes!” This article attempts to explain 
why. 

Two years ago, at the Bread Loaf 
School of English, I studied nine plays of 
Shakespeare with such enjoyment that I 
came home determined to share with my 
classes as far as possible the material 
which made my study so enjoyable. I am 
well aware of the dangers of merely hand- 
ing on to pupils in simplified form the 
material the teacher has learned in col- 
lege and the graduate school. George 
Henry, in his article, “The Growth of a 
Unit,’ has described ably the long proc- 
ess by which he has changed his method 
of teaching Macbeth and the reasons by 
which he justifies not teaching it under 
certain circumstances. His pupils said to 
him, “We’re glad for you that you are 
full of this stuff; OK by us, but it’s not 
for us, not your way.” I knew well 
enough that mere enthusiasm on my part 
would not be sufficient. The pupils them- 

* Wellesley (Mass.) High School. 

2 English Journal, September, 1948. 


selves must be helped to become enthu- 
siastic. 

This reasoning led me to one irrefu- 
table fact: Shakespeare has survived for 
over three hundred years. He must have 
some storytelling qualities which my pu- 
pils could understand. Obviously, my 
problem resolved itself into finding a way 
by which they could be led to read with 
comprehension. 

Fortunately, last year Lawrence 
Olivier came to my rescue. The Theater 
Guild opened Hamlet in Boston in Au- 
gust. By mid-September it was an easy 
process to load my class into a bus and 
take the crowd to see the movie. (High- 
school pupils will always go to see a 
movie of some book which they know is 
required reading. Poor innocents, they 
think they are getting out of some work!) 
Before movie day I outlined the plot of 
the play and, having previously seen the 
movie myself, explained a few of the 
scenes as Olivier plays them, suggesting 
points to watch for. On the day of the 
trip I was amazed that all the pupils took 
the performance in stride and apparently 
saw nothing ludicrous in some of the 
scenes which I had had a hard time 
swallowing. 

By the time the class next met, all had 
read the play itself, so that we were ready 
to begin our discussion of printed text 
versus movie version. I will not go into 
details about various points that were 
brought out. Suffice it to say that we 
studied the play wholly from the point of 
view of the characters, what kind of 
people they were, why they behaved as 
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they did, how they are just like men and 
women today, and what certain actions 
on the part of different characters meant 
and implied in terms of human emotions 
which are as real today as in Shake- 
speare’s day. We heard Maurice Evans 
read certain of the soliloquies and com- 
pared his probable reasons for reading 
the lines as he did with Olivier’s purpose 
in interpreting them so differently. Each 
pupil memorized one of the soliloquies. 
When I heard the renditions, I knew for 
sure that no more than 50 per cent of the 
words were filtering through meaning- 
fully. Yet these pupils had been able to 
talk intelligently about the play. I deter- 
mined to go on. 

I told the class I had picked out five 
more plays which I thought they would 
like for the stories and for the people in 
them. I ran once lightly over some of the 
characters and plot complications of 
Henry IV, Part I, Romeo and Juliet, 
Twelfth Night, Othello, and Julius Caesar. 
The class seemed interested but a little 
overwhelmed at the idea of reading five 
plays. 

The next day I announced five differ- 
ent groups and assigned one play to each. 
I suggested two aids to reading: Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare and Outlines of 
Shakes peare’s Plays in the “College Out- 
line Series.” In those two books, I told 
the class, would be the story of the play 
in simple form, very much like the pre- 
view I had given of the movie. I warned 
that Lamb frequently omits whole sub- 
plots, as in Twelfth Night, and that the 
aids must therefore be simply aids and 
not ends in themselves. At the end of ten 
days all would be asked to write a long 
paper (to be counted as one outside 
reading report) telling the plot of the 
play so clearly that all who had not read 
that play could follow the story easily. 

The next step consisted of group meet- 
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ings during which each pupil read the 
papers of all the other members of the 
group to decide which paper had the 
best opening, which the best closing, and 
which the best arrangement of the details 
of the plot. One member in each group 
was then chosen to write a master-report, 
incorporating all that was good in the 
other papers. 

Meanwhile, I had handed to each pu- 
pil the guide sheet reproduced at the end 
of this article. Each remaining member 
of the class chose one question from those 
listed under his play and assumed respon- 
sibility for finding an answer. As an aid, I 
had brought into my room about fifty 
books from the school library, including 
standard critical works and the Cam- 
bridge History. We spent three class pe- 
riods of group work using these books. 
During that time I wished that I had 
three hands and at least four heads, be- 
cause, of course, every pupil needed indi- 
vidual assistance in checking his material 
for correctness and relevance to the ques- 
tion. Noisy activity was certainly the or- 
der. At first I suspected that time was 
being wasted. However, as I flew around, 
I found that the laughter was being occa- 
sioned by Falstaff and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Sir Toby; the arguments con- 
cerned Iago and Cassius, Romeo and 
Juliet. I came to the conclusion that I 
need worry very little about such noise as 
that. After all, behind the confusion, I 
could distinctly hear Old Man Shake- 
speare settling down contentedly in his 
grave, sure of his ability to catch and 
hold the attention of his audience. 

Following the preparation periods, we 
had five successive lessons, one to a play. 
The material was presented to the class 
in the form of panel discussions. The six 
speakers in each group sat at a long table 
facing the audience. That pupil who had 
been chosen to write the master-copy of 
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the plot began the panel by reading his 
paper so that all might know what the 
play was about. He then served as co- 
ordinator and introduced the various 
speakers, who talked for six to eight min- 
utes to answer the assigned question. 
The audience, with the worksheets before 
them, took notes. 

All very cut and dried, you say, and 
not necessarily guaranteeing any pupil 
interest or originality. You would be 
right if it were not for several points 
which do not immediately become clear 
in this brief description which I have 
given. Not all my carefully thought-out 
schemes work. This one did—beyond my 
wildest dreams. I have taught Shake- 
speare for many years, often unsuccess- 
fully. There must be, then, something in- 
herently attractive in the plays and in 
the material, since this year’s crop of stu- 
dents is no more brilliant or enthusiastic 
than any other year’s. 

One of the first reasons for success is, I 
think, the method of providing for the 
pupils a means of finding out what is sup- 
posed to happen before they ever open 
the text. Given clues like this, the 50 per 
cent meaning handicap can be overcome, 
not fully, but sufficiently so that boys 
and girls with average and better than 
average intelligence can enjoy the stories 
easily. 

A second guaranty of success lies in the 
choice of plays and in the questions asked 
about those plays. High-school pupils are 
interested in people and in why people 
behave the way they do. You will notice 
that few, if any, of the questions discuss 
academic matters or textual minutiae. 
Instead, the questions point to ideals, to 
translations of the events of the plays 
into similar events of today, to great uni- 
versal truths by which the lives of these 
adolescents may be guided. Such ques- 
tions as those remove Shakespeare from 


the “stuffy” category and provide the 
beacons for which today’s children yearn, 
whether they admit it or not. I believe 
that these five plays hold inherent inter- 
est for young people. The plots are suf- 
ficiently simple and amusing for compre- 
hension, and the situations are immedi- 
ately capable of translation into the pres- 
ent. The political shenanigans of Henry 
IV and Julius Caesar are commonplaces 
to today’s war-torn children, when direct 
questions lead their thinking along lines 
of comparison. High-school pupils are 
certainly near the age when they will fall 
in and out of love as Romeo did. Almost 
anyone with a background of modern 
movies and radio can enjoy the humor of 
the mistaken identity theme of Twelfth 
Night. And, finally, every newspaper 
carries tragic stories of modern Othellos. 

The above-mentioned points, with one 
other, account, I think, for the success of 
this unit. The one remaining point is this: 
the diversity of material. A new play 
each day provided a renewed story inter- 
est for the class. The opening papers were 
so complete that the students could fol- 
low the plot easily, and the principles 
dealt with in the questions provided op- 
portunity for cumulative discussion by 
the class in the last ten minutes of each 
period. Each pupil, with the background 
provided by the study of his own play, 
was able to see how the same techniques 
appeared time after time. The discovery 
that there are certain keys to reading 
Shakespeare encouraged the class tre- 
mendously. No longer was Shakespeare 
beyond them. Knowing a few of the sign- 
posts, they were able to see through to 
the stories, which actually turned out to 
be meaningful. 

As for my original problem, the dif- 
ficulty of the language, it will be seen 
that many of the questions turned the 
attention of the readers to the speeches 
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themselves. Searching for specific pas- 
sages to read aloud in illustration of a 
given point caused these readers to see 
that Shakespeare’s language actually 
says something. One speaker after an- 
other, with my help beforehand, was able 
to read aloud intelligently and to explain 
in his own words what Shakespeare was 
saying. I suppose the real secret lies in 
the guided reading. No pupil was asked 
to understand all the language of any one 
play. Certainly the success of each reader 
produced tangible evidence of growth of 
confidence in the class. The next outside- 
reading assignment showed almost 75 per 
cent of the class reading one of the dis- 
cussed plays not previously studied by 
the individual. Realistic though I am 
about the means by which pupils will 
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take the easiest assignment possible, I 
feel more than reasonably sure, this time, 
that such reading came about because of 
interest aroused by the really stimulating 
panel discussions. 

I believe that this technique need not 
be limited to the teaching of Shake- 
speare. It is equally applicable to discus- 
sions of modern books assigned for out- 
side reading and for intensive work on 
the short stories of writers from different 
countries, if the course covers world liter- 
ature. We are told that children must be 
trained in the four aspects of the lan- 
guage arts: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Such a technique as here 
described utilizes all four phases and 
raises the abilities of the students in each 
aspect without killing enthusiasm. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PREPARATION MATERIALS 
FOR PANELS ON SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


HENRY IV, PART I 


1. Show why the material of Henry IV would 
be very popular with the people and the 
court of Elizabethan days. 

2. Show why Elizabeth herself would approve 
the theme of the play and wish all her sub- 
jects to see it. 

3. The three ideas of “honor” in this play: 
find the speeches and scenes where Falstaff, 
Hotspur, and Prince Hal discuss their ideas 
of honor. Do these ideas fit the characters 
of these men? 

4. Discuss the various types of comedy in this 
play and prepare to read aloud passages 
to illustrate each: (a) comedy of situation; 
tion; (b) comedy of appearance; (c) comedy 
of exaggeration; (d) comedy of word play; 
and (e) comedy of character. 

5. Falstaff: Why do we all like him, although he 
is a disreputable character? 

6. Aristotle said that a tragic hero was always 
the victim of some weakness within himself. 
Is Hotspur a tragic hero? 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


1. In Hamlet action is not emphasized but 
rather the serious debate going on in Ham- 


let’s mind. Is action, or mental struggle, 
emphasized in Romeo and Juliet? Is Hamlet 
free to act if he so wishes? Are Romeo and 
Juliet free agents, or are they the helpless 
victims of something? 

2. In what sense is this play not tragic despite 
the fact that the lovers die at the end? Is 
this play like Hamlet, since both plays end 
with deaths? 

3. Hamlet undergoes great change of character 
during the course of the play. Do Romeo and 
Juliet grow in character in the same way? 
Explain fully. 

4. Romeo and Juliet were both very young. 
How does the whole play illustrate this? 
Why would the whole play have been ridicu- 
lous if Romeo and Juliet had been in 
their thirties? Give examples from events 
of the play to prove your point. 

5. Romeo and Juliet is beautiful poetry but 
a weak play so far as the plot is concerned. 
Illustrate from passages from the play. 


6. Notice the many examples of “too late” 


in the play. List these events from the plot 
and explain why Shakespeare used this 
device in this particular play so often. 
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Lastening xpertences in the Language Arts 


BERNICE FREEMAN’ 


How to improve both the listening 
skill of students and the ability to teach 
listening? This was my double task as I 
considered forty-five high-school seniors 
and six student teachers at the beginning 
of the spring quarter, 1949, at the Pea- 
body Demonstration School of the Geor 
gia State College for Women. The course 
through which I hoped to bring about 
improved listening and the teaching of 
listening was one which we call ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Culture.” It meets an hour and fifty 
minutes, five days a week, throughout 
the entire school year. In it we attempt 
an interpretation of the various aspects 
of American life, the geography, customs, 
history, literature, art, music, and scien- 
tific progress. This class of forty-five 
students was divided into three groups 
of fifteen students each.? Part of the pe- 
riod each day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of current events and to the giv- 
ing of special reports on topics concern- 
ing which the students expressed a desire 
for more information. During this cur- 
rent-events period, a student chairman 
presided and assumed complete leader- 
ship of the class, except for the occa- 
sional channeling of the discussion away 
from too great emphasis on human in- 
terest stories and onto more vital topics. 
This was done by the student teacher 
when she considered it necessary. 

* Principal, High School, Peabody Laboratory 
Schools, Georgia State College for Women. 


2 The student teachers were Elizabeth Benning, 
Charline Williams, and Mildred Black, majors in 
English; Olive Boline, Jean Pattishall, and Mildred 
Holcumb, majors in social studies. 


An opportunity to begin the study of 
listening developed within one of the 
class groups without planned motivation 
on my part. A student had just com- 
pleted an oral report on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. One pupil 
after another disturbed the student mak- 
ing the report by asking questions that 
had been answered in the report. As the 
student chairman resumed her position 
as leader of the group, she raised the 
question of what the class could do to in- 
crease its listening power. The group 
agreed that something could be done and 
that they should undertake the improve- 
ment of their listening skill as a class pro- 
ject. The student chairman urged that 
each one begin thinking about how this 
project could be most effectively carried 
out. 

That afternoon in conference, the stu- 
dent teachers and I began our plans for 
the purposive teaching of listening. We 
included the utilization of proposals 
made by the students whenever possible, 
constant references to the importance of 
listening, student experience in listening 
to various types of materials, tests and 
retests on materials heard, the presenta- 
tion of Film Tactics’, a panel discussion 
on listening, and an evaluation by the 
students of improvement made. 

The next day at the conclusion of the 
current-events period in one group, the 
student teacher taking over the class 
handed to one of the better readers a 


3 From Castle Film, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 
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newspaper article and asked her to stand 
and read it aloud. When the reader had 
finished, the pupils were given a comple- 
tion test.4 The article was one of timely 
interest. It concerned federal aid for ed- 
ucation. The people of the state had re- 
cently failed to vote taxes to finance a 
Minimum Foundation Program for Ed- 
ucation, and many of the teachers of the 
state had stated their refusal to teach 
another year without school conditions 
that equal those provided by the Min- 
imum Foundation Program. The prog- 
ress of the argument for and against in- 
creased aid to schools had been reported 
daily in the class. The article also intro- 
duced the racial question, concerning 
which members of the class have definite 
opinions. Yet many of the students were 
unable to fill the blanks correctly. 

As soon as the last question had been 
read, the student teacher asked the pu- 
pils to turn their papers over. Then she 
had the student reread the article. At the 
completion of the rereading, she asked 
the same questions again. Then she col- 
lected the papers. Comparisons showed 
about 60 per cent improvement. One stu- 
dent asked, “May I bring my own news- 
paper to school so that I can read it over 
to myself and get something out of it?” 
The teacher answered that she was al- 
ways permitted to bring her own paper 
to class, but the student had raised the 
question of her own deficiency in listen- 
ing.’ Another student asked what the 
point of this was. These questions pro- 
vided an opportunity for further stress 
on the skill in listening. The class was 
asked for their suggestions for improving 
their listening skill. Their suggestions 


4This experience in listening was planned by 
Charline Williams. 


5 Her request raised other questions also, includ- 
ing the lack of skill in oral reading by the class 
members. 


and those brought up by the other 
groups included: 


1. Being reminded of the importance of listen- 
ing 

. Being tested over material just heard 

. Being able to hear without distractions 

. Being able to comprehend what is heard 

. Connecting what is heard with what is 
already known 

6. Being able to retain what is heard 

7. Being able to fix and keep attention on what 

is heard 


wn 


In each group the students decided that 
they would like to have a panel discus- 
sion on “How We Can Improve Our 
Skill in Listening.” 

Throughout the year’s work stress had 
been put upon the importance of concen- 
trating on newscasts in preparation for 
current-events discussions. Lack of care- 
ful attention had been noticed in class 
as students had reported inadequately 
items which they had not completely un- 
derstood. Pupils and teachers alike had 
warned against divided attention during 
supposed listening to a broadcast and 
had suggested the taking of notes, both 
as a learning device in attempting to re- 
tain the information and as a reminder 
should they fail to recall what they had 
heard during the class period. Each stu- 
dent had, by the sping quarter, served 
as chairman of her group at least once. 
The preparation to act as chairman 
had required careful listening over the 
radio as well as the preparation of notes 
to be used as she presided. Hence, each 
student had had some experience in note- 
taking from radio listening. Now, with 
emphasis being put especially on the de- 
velopment of skill in listening, attention 
was placed by the group on what is the 
best method of securing accurate infor- 
mation from newscasters and commenta- 
tors. Since there was a newscast during 
the class period, it was decided to tune 
in and have the pupils hear the broadcast 
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as a listening experiment. For a period of 
ten days the newscast formed the founda- 
tion of the current-events discussion. 
Frequent short-answer checkups were 
given to measure increased accuracy in 
listening.® 

In two of the groups the student 
teachers combined the use of the delin- 
eascope with lecture to give the students 
an idea of architecture, dress, customs, 
and art of the period being studied. Pic- 
tures of historical sites and geographical 
conditions were also used. Interest was 
high, so that listening appeared spon- 
taneous. No reference was made to reten- 
tion or to any other specific phase of 
listening. 

One group had reached the period of 
Reconstruction in its study of the 
chronological development of America. 
In the hope of familiarizing the students 
with this period while giving them ex- 
perience in listening, the student teachers 
selected a section from Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone with the Wind dealing with 
Scarlett’s difficulty in raising taxes for 
Tara.’ This selection was read by three 
of the student teachers, one taking the 
part of a narrator and the other two those 
of Scarlett and Will, respectively. The 
reading was done in an adjoining room 
and was brought to the classroom by 
means of a loud-speaker. Upon the com- 
pletion of the reading, the students were 
given a set of twenty short-answer ques- 
tions, all of which had been answered in 
the reading or in the introductory re- 
marks by the student teacher. Without 


®It is difficult to distinguish tests given spe- 
cifically to measure progress in listening, since so 
great a part of any classroom situation and any 
oral or written measurement involves listening, 
retention, and attention span. 


7 The selections were excerpts from pp. 519-23. 
The student teachers who planned and presented 
this listening experience were Elizabeth Benning, 
Olive Boline, and Mildred Black. 


discussion, the selection was read again 
and the same questions were repeated. 
The second test showed an increase of 
about 35-40 per cent in answering cor- 
rectly, with the students tending to re- 
member specific dates, names, and 
catchy phrases on the second reading. 

The film entitled Film Tactics had 
been ordered in advance because of the 
vividness with which it depicts the abil- 
ity of people to fail to get information 
that is being presented to them. This pic- 
ture supposedly lets the audience have 
an inside view of a person’s head and see 
the things that can occupy it while the 
person should be listening. The film had 
been prepared by the Navy Department 
for use in training instructors during the 
war, and a great portion of it was not 
pertinent to this class. We felt, though, 
that the section picturing what goes on 
in a person’s mind as his. attention 
wanders could increase the student’s 
awareness of his becoming distracted and 
was important enough to make the show- 
ing of the film worth while. The student 
teachers previewed the film and planned 
their introduction of it. They explained 
to the students what they hoped would 
be gotten from it. The film was shown to 
the entire class, but it was discussed in 
the separate groups, the students being 
urged to give their reactions. After the 
discussion the students expressed the de- 
sire to see the film again. After the second 
showing the students were more aware of 
laxness in giving attention than before. 
Interest in the skill of listening was more 
evident than had been observed at any 
previous time. 

In each group the students organized a 
panel on “How We Can Become Good 
Listeners.” Each panel was set up with 
four members and a student chairman. 
The students met first without the aid of 
the student teacher to make their plans. 
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Before the panel was presented, though, 
the student teacher in charge met with 
the group to see that the discussion to be 
presented included the importance of in- 
terest, of purpose, of concentration, of 
attention span, and of retention. Inter- 
est in the panels was genuine, and stu- 
dents seemed concerned about learning 
to listen. The group brought out the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. We listen to what we are interested in; 
hence we should broaden our interest. This 
can be done by keeping up with current 
events, by wide reading, and by attempting 
to connect what we hear with something 
we are already interested in. 

2. We owe it to ourselves and to others to 
listen. It is the courteous thing to do. If we 
listen, our interests will be broader. 

3. It is possible to think we are listening when 
we are not; hence we need to concentrate. 
There is great danger in letting our attention 
wander. 

4. Even if we are not particularly interested in 
the content of what we are hearing, we can 
listen to see whether it is well organized and 
intelligently presented. In this way we can 
become better critics. 

5. The whole atmosphere of a situation has a 
great deal to do with our ability to listen; 
hence in any school situation care should be 
taken to prevent distractions and to provide 
the atmosphere of learning. 

6. Moods, home conditions, and events just 
prior to the listening experience temporarily 
affect one’s skill in listening. We should be- 
come aware of these and seek to overcome 
them. 

7. Anyone can talk, but not everyone can 
listen. We should force ourselves to think 
about the subject. 

8. A good way to learn is to try to relive the 
thing the speaker is talking about and to try 
to imagine clearly what he is depicting. 


On the following Friday, Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Adlanta Constitution, 
spoke in chapel. The students had been 
reporting his editorials and were eager 
to know him. No definite reference to the 
listening project was made beforehand, 


but the student teachers and I were 
pleased with the seriousness with which 
the students listened. Upon returning to 
the classroom, each group spent some 
fifteen minutes evaluating the talk. They 
brought out the actual facts and concepts 
presented as well as possible reasons for 
Mr. McGill’s lack of organization. 

Still another step in our listening ex- 
periment was the presentation of subject 
material concerning which we hoped the 
students would get a general overview. 
Time was growing short, and we felt that 
it would be necessary to introduce only 
the high points of the “Progressive 
Movement” in American history so that 
we might have more time for conditions 
just prior to, during, and following 
World War II. The students teachers 
prepared a summary of the period and 
recorded it, using a wire recorder. This 
was played to the pupils. The pupils 
were aware that this was part of the lis- 
tening project, but they had had no pre- 
vious study of the material being covered 
except when that era had been intro- 
duced into the class discussions as cur- 
rent happenings were seen to be direct 
outgrowths of the past or when that era 
was used for comparison with the pres- 
ent.® After the first playing of this record- 
ing, the students were asked a set of 
true-false and completion questions. 
Without any discussion the summary 
was played once again and the same 
questions were repeated. Improvement 
of 47.49 per cent was made. 

The records “I Can Hear It Now” by 
Edward R. Murrow were played as a 
part of the listening project and as a 
basis for the study of the period just 
prior to and during World War II. 
These records were previewed by the 


* E.g., the election of 1912 had occupied a good 
bit of class attention in the weeks prior to the 1948 
election. 
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student teachers, and careful introduc- 
tory and explanatory notes were pre- 
pared to be used in orienting the pupils. 
There was not time for discussion of the 
records on the day they were played, but 
on the following days they served as a 
general overview of the period. The stu- 
dents proceeded with individual topics to 
investigate further questions that were 
raised for them. 

The project in the improvement of lis- 
tening was concluded at the last chapel 
program of the year. There the students 
were urged to become concerned about 
their especial interests. They were urged 
to seek in all that they read and heard for 
anything that is at all related to their 
particular interests. They were urged to 
add their thoughts to what they read or 
heard, thus making it their own or chang- 
ing it by adding their contributions to it. 
In this way they would be able to see 
how their interests and those of other 
people correspond or differ. They would 
come to see how their several interests re- 
late to each other and how the things 
that seem to serve one interest fit in with 
the other interests too. By putting de- 
termined will and purpose to the seeking 
of their interest through their reading 
and listening, they would build for them- 
selves a framework of conceptual knowl- 
edge, of opinions, and of ideas which 
would serve as a basis for thinking 
throughout life.® 

It was difficult to evaluate the 
increased skill in listening achieved 
through any particular activity, there 
having been no objective measurement 

9 The ideas for this talk were received from Len- 
nox Grey as he spoke on “‘What It Means To Be a 
Good Reader’”’ before the Georgia Council of Teach- 
ers of English in March, 1949. A digest of Dr. Grey’s 


talk will appear in the September Georgia Education 
Journal. 


either at the beginning or at the end of 
the project. Subjectively the students 
thought that the project had been worth 
while. They said that they had a better 
knowledge of what it means to listen and 
that they had become aware of the im- 
portance of developing good listening 
habits. A student teacher reporting on 
the retarded group wrote: 


The actual accomplishments of the listening 
program cannot be weighed and measured, but, 
as the quarter wore on, the word “Listen” 
was bandied about the room with ever in- 
creasing frequency. The pupils’ general be- 
havior improved, and we were led to believe 
that the listening program may have been in- 
strumental in achieving this. 


Certainly the number of times that one 
student said to another, “You should 
have been listening” was much greater 
than I had ever experienced in a class- 
room. It is my opinion that the students 
were convinced of the importance of de- 
veloping skill in listening. I became more 
aware than ever of the need of interest 
and purpose for effective listening. 

This project is but a beginning. It is 
something that I hope to build upon next 
year with other high-school groups and 
with other student teachers. The task 
that lies ahead appears to me at present 
to be that of (1) analyzing what consti- 
tutes skill in listening; (2) devising tests 
that will measure skill in listening ob- 
jectively; (3) determining what inter- 
feres with listening; (4) working out ex- 
periences that will develop critical and 
discriminating habits of listening; (5) de- 
veloping school-wide projects in listening 
that include all classes and activities; and 
(6) encouraging the transfer of habits de- 
veloped in listening, such as concentra- 
tion and attention to details, to other 
learning activities. 
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Help Them Create 


G. ESTHER 


J EANNE Called, ‘Time to go home.” as 
she passed the open door of Margaret’s 
classroom, where her gray-haired col- 
league sat engrossed over a pile of papers. 
Jeanne was the new English teacher. She 
was much younger than Margaret, but 
she looked more worn. Her pretty blond 
hair was strained stiffly back, her shoul- 
ders drooped, and her dimples sagged. 

“T guess you’re right, Jeanne. Some- 
times I forget about the time when I’m 
hunting for good material, and a number 
of these themes are really interesting,” 
replied her friend as she glanced up with 
a twinkle in her brown eyes. 

“Oh, Margaret, you must be joking,” 
sighed Jeanne. “I’m so worn out check- 
ing errors, I never want to see a red pen- 
cil again.” 

“Why don’t you stop checking errors 
for awhile and do something else?”’ 

“What do you mean, ‘stop checking 
errors’? That’s what I’m hired for—to 
teach English.” 

“Yes,” replied Margaret, looking sym- 
pathetically at her young associate, “but 
there are other ways to teach composi- 
tion besides using up all your energy on 
grammatical errors!” 

“How co you do it?” 

“Come in and sit down a minute, and 
I'll tell you,” offered Margaret. ‘Most 
children dislike writing exercises and set 
themes as much as you do correcting 
them, but as a rule they love to create, 
and a creative-writing assignment is 
more fun for you too. Even the poor 
ones who never achieve much take more 

* Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iuwa. 


interest in commas and spelling if they 
are writing for a purpose that appeals to 
them, such as the school paper, a class 
audience or publication, or a contest, 
even if it is just a classroom contest.” 

“But mine make a terrible fuss if I 
make them read their themes,”’ retorted 
Jeanne with a worried expression. 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t make them read 
their themes. That is deadly for pupil 
and class as well as for teacher. Pick out 
the best, or let a committee select some. 
Then treat the children like grownups. 
Ask their permission to read their themes, 
and make them feel that it’s an honor to 
be chosen. 

“T’ll tell you some of the schemes I use. 
I’ve learned them through years of ex- 
perience. They don’t work 100 per cent, 
but they do help, and I have gotten some 
remarkable results.” 

“Everybody says you’re a wonderful 
teacher,” added Jeanne, glowing a bit 
with enthusiasm and looking less tired. 

“T love to teach, Jeanne. The majority 
of youngsters are responsive if you give 
them a chance. Of course you'll always 
find some dead batteries that won’t come 
up even with a charge. Just do the best 
you can with that kind, and don’t let 
them worry you. Even some of those will 
get a little lift, and perhaps when you 
meet them on the street years later, they 
will tell you how much they learned in 
your class or that they wish they had 
studied more. 

“T began a long time ago to publish a 
booklet made up of the best stories, 
essays, and poems that the pupils 
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wrote. At that time there were no state 
or national contests in creative writing 
available, nor round-table pages in 
school magazines. Scholastic was a na- 
tional high-school semimonthly maga- 
zine with no invitation for amateur con- 
tributions. My booklet was a very un- 
pretentious affair—a separate-leaf note- 
book with a black imitation-leather 
cover. The selections which were chosen 
to be honored were painstakingly copied 
by the pupils in longhand. The book was 
placed on the reading table in the class- 
room, and pupils were allowed to read it 
during study period. Sometimes I read 
them selections from it. We kept feeding 
the book from time to time with new 
manuscripts until it grew so fat it 
couldn’t hold any more. Then we made 
an improvement by having the material 
typed by commercial students. Filing 
folders made suitable covers for the 
booklets. We now have nineteen vol- 
umes, which we exhibit on occasions in 
the school library. 

“The next opportunity for publication 
presented itself through the weekly 
school page of the local newspaper and 
later through our own high-school Record, 
published semimonthly in the school 
print shop. Then Scholastic became a 
weekly and offered its pages for student 
contribution. Since then we have had 
manuscripts accepted by Scholastic and 
by other state and national publica- 
tions. 

“You could send in material too. I'll 
help you get started. It will warm your 
heart to see the glint in the eyes of one of 
these young aspirants when he receives 
an announcement that his manuscript 
has been accepted for publication. A few 
such successes attract other applicants, 
and the interest gains momentum. 

“But let’s go back to that bugaboo, 
reading themes in class. There are plenty 


of things to read when we need to prac- 
tice reading. I always have it understood 
before they write that they will not be 
required to read what they write. That 
knowledge releases their best ideas and 
prevents a pinched self-consciousness.” 

“Tt makes more theme-reading for the 
teacher, doesn’t it?” questioned Jeanne. 
“T always think that when themes have 
been read in class and criticized, they 
can go into the wastebasket.” 

“Have it understood,” explained Mar- 
garet, “that some writing must be done 
for the wastebasket. Don’t try to correct 
every theme. You wear down your vital- 
ity and take the edge off the inspiration 
you might otherwise give your pupils, 
and you curtail their opportunity for 
freedom in writing by slowing down the 
assignments. Correct a few carefully and 
scan a good many for creditable ma- 
terial. 

“Sometimes I appoint a committee of 
pupils to read and rate the themes. In 
that case, I have the pupils hand in their 
work without names, using numbers for 
identification. Each committee member 
hands in his list of ratings without con- 
sulting the other members, and I add my 
vote to theirs. When I announce that the 
work of certain pupils has been chosen by 
the committee and ask permission of 
those pupils to have their papers read to 
the class, it is seldom that a pupil is not 
proud to read his paper or to have it read 
by his teacher or by one of his class- 
mates. I never allow a pupil to read a 
manuscript unless he is a good reader. 
That defeats the purpose, which at this 
point is to teach not reading but creative 
writing. Sometimes I let the class criti- 
cize, but never in a fault-finding way. 
We always look for something good first 
and then for some improvement that 
could be made.” 

“How do you get anything good 
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enough to read?” asked Jeanne. “‘Mine 
are the most insipid things!” 

“First, I try to give them an inspiring 
assignment. I allow them considerable 
freedom in choosing a topic and time 
enough to live with their ideas a little be- 
fore they write them down, at the same 
time making some general requirement 
as a boost to get them started. One of my 
favorite assignments is: ‘Take some com- 
monplace thing, circumstance, or char- 
acter and glorify it or lift it out of the 
commonplace.’ I have almost always had 
good results with that. I stress constantly 
the advisability of sticking to what they 
know about at first hand. Then I put on 
the board a dozen or more topics and go 
over with them the possibilities of each 
one.” 

“T’d be afraid to do that for fear they’d 
just take my ideas and what they write 
would not be their own,” commented 
Jeanne. 

“Don’t be afraid. Lead them out. 
Show them what to look for; point out 
the colors, the forms, the horizons in 
this mental adventure. Some have never 
seen any of these things. That’s the rea- 
son they need a teacher. Help them to 
open their eyes, to look out the win- 
dows of their souls. When they get used 
to looking, they will find more truths 
and beauties themselves. Soon they will 
begin to point them out to you, and you 
may find yourself saying, ‘That’s lovely; 
I’d never thought of it just that way 
before.’ 

“When you are considering their 
themes, don’t refrain from making sug- 
gestions; don’t be timid. Do more than 
just make grammatical corrections; be 


adventurous. Search eagerly for any 
faint gleam of genius, for every slight 
suggestion of mental or spiritual flower 
buds. When you find anything promis- 
ing, circle it with your pencil and make a 
notation: “This is beautiful; it needs so- 
and-so’ or ‘This has possibilities; re- 
write’ or ‘Do you mean so-and-so?’ or 
‘Think of a better word for this.’ Soon 
the seeds which you plant will be germi- 
nating, and you will have a garden in one 
corner of which will grow tender, delicate 
thought flowers, and down another path 
gorgeous hollyhocks, and around the 
edge graceful, symmetrical elms and 
strong, enduring oaks. As in any gar- 
den, there will be weeds. Try to eradi- 
cate them, but don’t worry about them. 
Center attention on the flowers, and I 
think you will be surprised to find how 
much more care pupils will take to get 
the correct form when they think their 
manuscripts have a chance to take an 
award or appear in print. You won’t get 
perfection in grammar by this method, 
but would you by any method? On the 
whole, the gains are more than the 
losses.”’ 

“Thanks, Margaret. You know, I used 
to be jealous of you, but you’ve taught 
me a lot and given me inspiration, and 
I’m so grateful to you. And you aren’t a 
bit selfish or stuck up. So here’s another 
one that thinks you’re wonderful.”’ 

“T’m glad if I have helped you, Jeanne. 
You'll be a good composition teacher if 
you yourself love to compose and if you 
love children, but you must learn to de- 
tect the faintest glimmer of gold, to sift 
the precious metal from the dross, and so 
to help them create.” 
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Round Table 


POETRY CAN BE FUN! 


An invitation to the poetry festival at the 
state university last spring and the partici- 
pation of some of our students there, both 
in the interpretive reading and in the orig- 
inal poetry, set me to thinking. Why not 
have a poetry festival of our own? 

At a department meeting early in the fall 
we set up, as a preliminary to a spring festi- 
val and as a sort of barometer of interest, 
five “poetry hours” during the year. Stu- 
dents were not compelled to read or to 
attend but were invited by their respective 
teachers to read their own creations (when 
the teachers found promising work) or to 
read interpretively any poem he had done 
well in classwork. Often class opinion was a 
factor in his being asked to read. These 
one-hour programs held after school hours 
were surprisingly well attended. Commit- 
tees of teachers took turns supervising these 
meetings, so the load of extra work was re- 
duced to a minimum. 

When the date arrived for the “big festi- 
val,” we had planned a much more ambi- 
tious program than was at first thought pos- 
sible, because the interest and enthusiasm 
seemed to warrant it. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon we held tryouts for junior high 
school students, with three capable towns- 
people to choose the six best readers, who 
would then read at an honor program. 
Thirty-eight students participated. It had 
been necessary to eliminate more than that 
number beforehand in tryouts in the class- 
rooms with high-school speech students 
judging. 

At half-past two the tryouts for the senior 
high school students were held, with three 
other townspeople judging. We asked that 
selections, including the introductions, be 
limited to three to five minutes. In both 
groups students read their own selections; 
they were warned that the quality of their 
selection would be one factor in judging 


them. Interpretation, pronunciation, pos- 
ture, and projection were other factors con- 
sidered. 

There was a dinner meeting at a local 
cafeteria, with a program of choral reading 
and poetry reading by groups and solo and 
with a guest reader featured. One hundred 
and twenty-five persons—teachers, parents, 
friends, and about ninety-five students—at- 
tended the dinner and enjoyed the program. 

The evening program began with two 
choral numbers given by one of the English 
literature classes. The twelve honor readers 
who had been chosen at the tryouts of the 
afternoon read; a number of original] poems, 
selected by a teacher committee, were read 
by their creators. The climax of the evening 
was a “real live poet,” Miss Bess Truitt, 
Poet Laureate of Oklahoma, who read from 
her own poems. 

The large student participation, the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty, and the pleasure of 
patrons and townspeople encourage us to 
make the poetry festival an annual affair. 
The value of the festival as a motivation for 
both reading and writing of poetry, as a de- 
vice for training in discriminating taste, as 
speech experience, and as an impetus to- 
ward other reading and writing is apparent 
to the English teacher. The value of the so- 
cial experience and the training of the stu- 
dent committees and the ‘‘also-rans” may 
not be so apparent at first glance. It is also 
most satisfying to know that to many stu- 
dents and lay persons English means some- 
things else besides comma splices and pro- 
noun references. Poetry is fun! 

Mamie LEE HALLETT 
DuNCAN, OKLAHOMA 


LEAH, MISS GRENSHAW, 
AND SHYLOCK 


They were passing out the books now, in 
the usual manner, as though there was noth- 
ing about these particular books that dis- 
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tinguished them from any other texts. The 
monitors handed them down the rows, and 
they were accepted casually, with little in- 
terest. Miss Grenshaw noticed that the few 
students who were always genuinely inter- 
ested in the course were eagerly scanning the 
Introduction. The rest of the class idly 
flipped the pages and seemed passive and 
indifferent. Miss Grenshaw reflected that, 
after all, it was a required course, so that 
much student interest was not to be expected. 
Sophomore English had never been the in- 
spirational, awakening stimulation that 
Miss Grenshaw had once hoped it might be. 
Now she was content that the boys in the 
back row did not groan or make loud, un- 
appreciative noises. After thirty years of 
teaching, the techniques of class administra- 
tion were automatic, and Miss Grenshaw 
completely failed to notice anything that 
was not actually demanding of special at- 
tention or discipline. Therefore there was no 
reason whyshe should glance at the girl in the 
corner seat near the window. 

Leah Isaacs sat quietly in her assigned 
seat, and there was nothing to call attention 
to her, unless one happened to look at her 
eyes. They were of such a frightened, resent- 
ful, intensely sad quality, that one woud 
think it could hardly be occasioned by the 
commonplace giving-out of new textbooks 
in a classroom. 

When the books had been passed to the 
end of the row, the boy next to Leah 
handed her the last one. She took it rather 
reluctantly and appeared to be studying the 
worn letters on the cover. She did not need 
to open the book and look at the first page, 
where italicized capitals proclaimed the 
dramatis personae. She knew just the length 
of space which her eye would have to travel 
from the first line, “The Duke of Venice,” 
down to “Shylock, a rich Jew.” 

“This is the beginning,” she thought 
bitterly; “or was the beginning when I saw 
the list of literature to be read in this course? 
Or was the beginning when I entered this 
high school?” She suddenly realized that the 
beginning had been the day she was born, 
or the day her parents were born, or their 
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parents, or their parents. As this new line of 
reasoning posed new questions in her mind, 
the answers seemed to become lost in a 
hopeless confusion. 

She was trying to think through the 
thing when she became aware that Miss 
Grenshaw was standing beside her chair, 
waiting to stamp the teacher’s signature on 
the back cover of the new book. She dimly 
realized that the class was laughing, and 
Leah said, “I’m sorry,” and turned the 
page so that Miss Grenshaw could stamp it. 
“That’s quite all right; I have all day, you 
know,” Miss Grenshaw snapped. The class 
seemed to appreciate the sarcasm and 
laughed again. Leah thought desperately of 
how the laughter of the class today might 
turn to stares or remarks tomorrow. She 
hardly heard Miss Grenshaw assign the first 
four scenes for the next day. 

Finally, the bell rang. The students 
rushed to the door and poured out into the 
halls, where thousands of others were rush- 
ing along the long corridors until they came 
to the bottlenecks at the stairs. Leah was 
carried along with the crowd, and then 
another bell rang. After a mad scramble, 
everyone was in a different room, appor- 
tioned differently, composing a different 
group for forty minutes until another bell 
would ring and the same reshuffling would 
repeat itself. Leah thought of how futile the 
whole thing was as she mechanically copied 
the history assignment. She looked about 
the room and saw the same familiar group 
which she saw every day at the same 
time in the stuffy, small room on the fourth 
floor. 

All the students were different, of course, 
and yet they were all the same. Leah seemed 
to be part of that sameness to an observer. 
Her sweater and skirt conformed to the 
style that was prevalent at the moment. Her 
skirt was the right length, her saddle shoes 
were the same make as the other girls’, her 
dark hair was combed in the prescribed 
fashion. “But after tomorrow I’ll be differ- 
ent,” she kept thinking. “Don’t they know 
that tomorrow, while they plow through the 
first four scenes of The Merchant of Venice, I 
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will be suffering through every minute of 
it?” 

“Tt’s not fair, it’s not fair!’ something 
inside kept crying out until she wanted to 
scream it. She had been dreading this day 
for months, and now that it was here she 
felt worse than she had imagined that she 
would. There was a horrible, heavy feeling 
in her stomach, and her palms and forehead 
were moist. and clammy; she could feel her 
heart thumping unevenly, and her throat 
was dry. 

The period ended, and Leah ran down to 
her locker. She took her history text, her 
algebra book, and the copy of The Merchant 
of Venice. The last was really unnecessary, 
because she had read it a hundred times, 
each time living the agony of the class read- 
ing. She knew just where the worst passages 
were and just where Miss Grenshaw would 
analyze and discuss mir.utiae until the class 
would practically go to sleep. She would not 
sleep this time, though, because every word 
cut deep into something she did not under- 
stand, something intangible but not less 
torturous because of its incorporeality. 

Dinner was a nightmare that night. Her 
parents asked the usual questions about 
school, and as usual] she evaded them, know- 
ing intuitively that they would not under- 
stand. What she did not realize was that 
they understood only too well. After dinner 
Leah went up to her room and tried to figure 
out how to escape the English recitation. 
Her absence would just make her feeling 
that much more conspicuous. If she tried to 
explain to Miss Grenshaw, the teacher 
might make a remark to the class. The only 
thing to do was to try to ignore any impli- 
cations and pretend the play meant nothing 
to her. 

Why was she in this situation? It must 
have something to do with heredity, which 
left the individual no choice about the mat- 
ter. Either you had the problem or you did 
not. And it was impossible to throw off, 
because you yourself were the representa- 
tion of the problem. People had tried to get 
rid of it, though; but somehow they always 
failed. Sometimes because the pressure of 


the outside world was too great, but mostly 
because the intangible “something” was in- 
grained in your soul. You were chained to it 
for life and maybe even after, although, 
God knows, a lifetime was long enough. 

Even though Leah was terribly afraid of 
the reading in class, she had a stronger feel- 
ing—also inherent in her people, although 
she did not realize it—that if she had to go 
through the ordeal, she would do it, and die 
before she let anyone else in that classroom 
know it. 

Somehow she lived through the day, and 
then she was in the corner seat in English 
again. Miss Grenshaw was having each per- 
son read thirty lines. Leah counted the 
students ahead of her alphabetically and 
figured out which lines she would have to 
read. ‘‘Dear God, please no!”’ But the appor- 
tioning of the lines had fallen just the way 
she had known it would. Each recitation 
drew closer and closer to the part that Leah 
was dreading. Now Shylock was introduced 
for the first time. Was the class looking at 
her? Did they connect up anything? 

The boy across from her read: “This is 
Signior Antonio.” Then there was a silence. 
“Well?” said Miss Grenshaw. It was Leah’s 
turn. She tried to read the passage, but she 
couldn’t quite bring herself to it. “Well?” 
repeated Miss Grenshaw impatiently. The 
class looked at Leah without comprehending 
the situation. Suddenly, as if the under- 
standing was revealed sympathetically to 
everyone in the tense, waiting room, Miss 
Grenshaw realized what was happening. 
“Really,” she said irritably, “there is no 
need to take it personally, Leah. Please 
read the passage.” Again Leah tried to make 
herself read the passage. Another silence. 
“Such amateur dramatics are hardly con- 
ducive to the general welfare of the class’; 
Miss Grenshaw really was annoyed now. 
Leah’s heart was pounding, the page was 
wet with the perspiration of her hands, her 
throat was choked, and her eyes were plead- 
ing. 

Then the pleading look changed to deter- 
mination. She would read the passage as it 
had never been read before in sophomore 
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English. After all, she understood it; maybe 
the rest of the class would not know it, but 
they were getting an insight into the most 
misunderstood character in history. 

“How like a fawning publican he looks! I 
hate him, for he is a Christian!” Leah 
struggled understandably over the last 
phrase, but her voice was firm and sure 
when her turn came around again. “O father 
Abram, what these Christians are, whose 
own hard dealings teaches them suspect the 
thoughts of others!” 

At last the bell rang. The students rushed 
to the door and poured out into the halls, 
where thousands of others were rushing 
along the long corridors until they came to 
the bottlenecks at the stairs. Leah was car- 
ried along with the crowd, and then another 
bell rang. After a mad scramble, everyone 
was in a different room, apportioned differ- 
ently, composing a different group for forty 
minutes until another bell would ring and 
the same reshuffling would repeat itself. 

Leah thought of how futile the whole 
thing was as she mechanically copied the 
history assignment. She looked about the 
room and saw the same familiar group which 
she saw every day at the same time in the 
stuffy, small room on the fourth floor. 

She met the eyes of her best friend and 
smiled. She looked the same as everyone 
else, but her head was a little higher, and 
her eyes were full. 

Norte: This paper was sent in by Constance M. 
Topping, of the Berkeley (Calif.) High School. 
Understandably the student who wrote it wishes to 


remain anonymous. We do not know how much is 
fiction; the feeling it expresses is real. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AIDS CUL- 
TURAL UNDERSTANDING 


One of the best ways to have an exchange 
of cultures is to try to teach your language to 
a person who is not a native speaker of that 
tongue. For, if you are to be successful, you 
not only must know the vagaries of your own 
language but must understand the funda- 
mentals of your student’s language. 

T found this fact illustrated recently here 
in Peiping when under the auspices of the 
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Western Language Teachers’ Association 
we conducted a three-day institute on Eng- 
lish pronunciation, presumably for middle- 
school (high-school) teachers of English. 
Miss Anne Cochran, the head of the English 
department of Yenching University, one of 
our best Protestant universities in China, 
headed it, and fourteen of us other Western 
teachers assisted her. She conducted the 
lectures and general discussions while we 
helped in the small groups for practice. 
Over seventy persons, representing twenty- 
five different schools, registered. They in- 
cluded two teachers of phonetics from the 
National Teachers College, an accountant 
from a business college, a business manager 
from the public health department, a mil- 
itary officer who trains the youth corps, and 
teachers from government schools, Cath- 
olic and Protestant schools, and other pri- 
vate ones. There were young men and 
women and two men who were in their 
sixties. Some were experienced teachers, 
trained under teachers from England. Some 
had had American teachers, and some had 
been in America. Some had had only Chi- 
nese teachers. But all were avid to learn 
better how we Westerners speak our lan- 
guage, for they felt that in this modern 
world a keener knowledge of spoken Eng- 
lish is a great asset. 

The first day, armed with mirrors to 
watch our tongues, teeth, and lips, we 
worked on consonants. The sounds like 9, 8, 
t, d, k, and g, which are found in Chinese, 
were not so difficult; but when we got th as 
in “think” and “this” or 2, or z as in “is” or 
% as in garage, which do not occur—or do 
not appear alone—in Chinese, then there 
was trouble. 

Of course, in one day of lectures and 
small-group practice one cannot correct all 
bad habits or form lasting new methods of 
speech, but it was interesting to see the prog- 
ress students made when certain tech- 
niques were explained. For instance, in dis- 
tinguishing between the final » or mg as in 
“dawn” and “dong,” the simple placing of 
the tip of the tongue on the teeth ridge for 
n and keeping the tip down and letting the 
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back of the tongue rise for mg helped many 
make a sound they had not made correctly 
before. And, incidentally, it helped those who 
had made the sound right to know how to 
teach better in the future. 

Two consonants which give difficulty to 
Chinese students are / and r. L is not found 
as a final sound in Chinese, and so words 
like “bell” are very hard for them to say. 
But if they learn to put the tip of the tongue 
on the teeth ridge and let the breath escape 
around the sides, they can do it. R doesn’t 
occur as an initial sound in Chinese, and so 
they must practice lowering their tongues 
from the / position and curling it back as the 
breath escapes around it. In the Peiping 
dialect there is a final r sound, but in most of 
China the r doesn’t occur, and so it is much 
easier for Chinese to speak our New England 
brand of English than it is for them to get a 
broad midwestern r. 

Then came the consonant clusters like 
st, mt, skt, lfths, and we realized what a feat 
it is to manipulate one’s speech organs to 
get out all these sounds. 

The second day came the most difficult 
assignment, the pronunciation of vowels. 
For although you can say that in the front 
vowels i (“be”), I (“it”), e (“ate”), e 
(“get”), e (“at”) the jaw is more closed, the 
lips wide spread, and the tongue high, and 
in the low vowels u (“do”), U (“good”’), 
o (“row”), (“law”), a (“father” or “hot”’), 
the jaw is open, the lips are rounded, and the 
tongue low, and in the medium vowel of a 
(“China” or “‘but”) the organs are medium- 
ly placed, still the sound distinctions are 
hard to explain. 

As in English it is the vowels that give 
meaningful differences, it is necessary to 
make these distinctions. In Chinese there 
are only four meaningful vowel sounds, for 
their differences come from changes in 
tones, something difficult for foreigners to 
grasp in learning their language. So in learn- 
ing English, a foreigner must learn to dis- 
tinguish between “pin,” “pen,” “pain,” 
“pan,” “pun,” for it is the vowel sound that 
determines the word meaning. Because the 
Chinese have not these varieties in vowel 


sounds, they often don’t hear the distinc- 
tions and so they must first learn to hear 
them and then practice using them. 

Dr. C. C. Fries says that we have eleven 
meaningful vowels sounds, as mentioned 
above, plus three diphthongs ai (“high’’), 
au (“now”), and (“boy”), and it was on 
these that we worked for that day. We prac- 
ticed on drawling out the vowels, for the 
Chinese are likely to clip them off; and we 
worked on polysyllabic words, on which we 
stressed the primary vowel and reduced the 
nonstressed vowels to a or to I, as in 
“un con sti tu tion al.” Often this is 

difficult for a student learning his pronun- 
ciation from a dictionary, because he tends 
to give too much prominence to the un- 
stressed vowel sounds. 

The third day we worked on the stream 
of speech, taking up intonation, stress, and 
rhythm. No matter how correctly one pro- 
nounces every individual word, the speaker 
is apt to be misunderstood if any of these 
emphases is lacking. Dr. Kenneth Pike 
says that there are four pitches. The first is 
high emotion, the second is high, the third is 
normal, and the fourth is low. The most 
common pitch pattern, 3-2-4, we use in 
individual words as in “auditorium.” And 


3 2 4 
we use it in such sentences as “I’m going to 


3 
the office’ and “Where are you going: 
24 3 2 4 
Then there is the series or continuing pitch 
pattern of 3-2-3, which shows that the 
thought is not finished, as “I’m going to 


3 
buy a book, a pen, and a pencil.” We also 
38 2 4 
use this 3-2 pattern in questions when we ex- 
pect the answer “yes” or “no,” as “Are you?” 
3 2 
Sometimes the teacher teaches that ques- 
tions have a special word order, and then 
is surprised that when he says, “You 


3 
have your pencils?” the pupils just look 
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at him. He forgets how the intonation— 
not always the order of the words—often 
determines the meaning. There are other 
pitch patterns, and different people use 
variations; but the foregoing give us a gen- 
eral picture of how pitch plays a vital role 
in our flow of speech. 

In a study of stress we see it in compound 
words. For instance, once a woman told a 
taxi driver that she wanted to go to a place 
on the street next to the green house. The 
man drove all about hunting for a florist’s, 
but finally the woman pointed out a green 
railway station that she meant. She had 
stressed the green and so had given a differ- 
ent meaning to the word. This is also carried 
over into sentences for changes in meanings. 

Often Chinese students think that we 
English speakers rattle off our language too 
fast, and so sometimes teachers make the 
mistake of talking with an unnatural slow- 
ness, emphasizing each individual word. 
This is neglecting the rhythm that is very 
essential to the ear of a native speaker. 
For instance, in the sentence, “My father is 
a banker,” we drew out or emphasize fath 
and bank, sliding quickly over the rest of 
the sentence. Now, if we add “‘My father is 
a very good banker,” we tend to say “is a 
very good” about as fast as we said “is a.” 
But if one catches the emphasized parts, the 
sentence is still clear. Thus, by keeping 
rhythm and stress, one develops a natural 
flow of speech. 

At the last session of the institute, which 
was given up to discussion, there were sev- 
eral interesting comments. One man con- 
tended that, even though the Chinese 
sounds were different from the English 
sounds, it was much easier to start from 
them and then show the English sounds. He 
said that the Chinese #4 could be used to 
teach an English #. The instructor from the 
Teachers College disagreed. He said the 
Chinese 4 was voiced and the air expelled 
with more force, so that if the students 
tried to imitate that, they would get an 
explosive sound that would be too hard to 
change. He went on with a story. He said 
that he knew a teacher down south who 
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wanted to teach the word “wonderful,” so 
he told the pupils to think of the Chinese 
wan doe fu and then they would have some- 
thing like the word. This brought a laugh, 
and the argument stopped. 

But we all agreed that English spelling is 
one of the greatest causes of mispronuncia- 
tion. As one of the men said afterward, spell- 
ing is no criterion. 

And so we ended our three days together. 
Each was more conscious of the other’s 
language, and all were more cognizant of 
how interdependent teacher and learner 
are. Certainly this is a step forward on the 
road to cultural understanding. 


LAvURA B. Cross 
PEIPING, CHINA 


STUDENT BROADCASTS 


A public address system, installed mainly 
for the convenience of our principal, has 
proved to be very useful also to our English 
students. On four occasions this year they 
have broadcast their ideas to the entire 
student body. Each time, while preparing 
for the broadcast, they were careful to do 
their best work—each desiring to write 
clearly and effectively enough to be chosen 
for the broadcasting panel. Writing for 
teachers only may often seem like driving 
into a dead-end street, where, after entering, 
one drives out as fast as possible; but writing 
for a broadcast, where all communication 
lines are open, appears to be as pleasant an 
activity as driving on a broad highway. 

Our first broadcast was made soon after 
school opened in September. At that time 
there were strangers in the various classes. 
Many had come from other districts to 
enter our Washington Junior High. Others 
had moved into our district during vacation. 
One of our classes was a conspicuous excep- 
tion in that its personnel remained exactly 
as it had been in June. Only two members of 
this class, however, had started their school 
careers in the Washington kindergarten. 
The rest could recall the days when they, 
too, were strangers. They had not forgotten 
the nostalgia occasioned by separation from 
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old pals or the loneliness that was theirs in 
the midst of fellow-students who knew one 
another well. Gratefully, they related acts of 
kindness performed by teachers and students 
who helped them to become oriented; and 
with some encouragement they modestly 
acknowledged efforts of their own to make 
good first impressions so as to be favorably 
noticed in the new school. Out of their own 
experiences, full of suggestions to old and 
new alike, they fashioned their broadcast 
entitled ““‘Welcome Stranger.” 

The second broadcast was made in Octo- 
ber as part of a wastepaper drive. Each 
session during the drive the principal re- 
ported over the public address system the 
number of pounds that each class totaled. 
At the third report, a class that had been 
near the bottom thrilled to hear that it had 
risen above the middle point. On noticing 
that other classes still remained low, it de- 
termined to give them, and any members of 
other classes who were not yet actively in- 
terested, a boost by means of a broadcast. 
Accordingly, they wrote on these topics: 
“Get into the Fun,” “Teamwork Helps,” 
“Try a Little Strategy,” ““The Paper Drive Is 
Exciting,” and “Every Little Bit Counts.” 

For the Thanksgiving broadcast each 
member of an VIII B class wrote an appre- 
ciation of some phase of American freedom 
in which he had become interested through 
the following series of observations, read- 
ings, and conversations beginning on elec- 
tion day. On that day all observed the free, 
happy way in which citizens hurried to the 
polls to exercise their right to vote. They 
noted the holiday spirit that prevailed. In 
accord with the occasion they enjoyed Gail 
Brook Burket’s poem, “Sing, America, 
Sing.” Later, however, when the news came 
that millions had not bothered to vote, 
they read “IT Am an American,” by Luise 
Rainer, and were able to understand her 
point of view: “Some native Americans take 
their democratic citizenship too much for 
granted.” They read and discussed ‘‘Across 
Twenty Centuries,” the story of a Persian 


boy who came to America and by a fine use 
of the opportunities offered him by a good 
American home, school, and government 
became keenly aware of the civil liberties 
which he was enjoying here. The question 
arose: “Were native Americans as apprecia- 
tive of their freedom, or had they become 
dull to the values inherent in our system?” 
The idea that American freedom, to be main- 
tained, must be lived and enjoyed gained its 
fullest development in an hour of conver- 
sationa] English during which some students 
told of rich, happy experiences they had had 
in various churches at Thanksgiving. For 
the broadcast one sturdy lad wrote: ‘‘Keep- 
ing alive Thanksgiving is quite a problem. 
Some people don’t go to church. That is 
their right, but personally I believe in get- 
ting there on time every Sunday that I 
possibly can. Our Sunday school always has 
a Thanksgiving breakfast... .” To some in 
the class the right of religious freedom had 
meant as little as the right to vote had to 
older citizens. Each, however, was able to 
write an appreciation of some special] liberty 
that he was enjoying and for which he gave 
thanks as it made his life more abundant. 

Two representatives of five English clas- 
ses joined in making the Christmas broad- 
cast. They read original verses expressing 
the special joys and mysteries of the season 
and paragraphs entitled “Keeping Christ- 
mas” written by members of a class that had 
read Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” and were 
impressed with its spiritual lessons. 

If the composition work sometimes be- 
comes a three-sided affair with the pupil, 
teacher, and parent closing the triangle, the 
school’s broadcasting system may serve as a 
welcome device to relieve the tedium and to 
change attitudes by persuasive communica- 
tion. By its use the triangle may be rounded 
out into a circle with students speaking at 
the center to teachers and fellow-students at 
the circumference. 

JESSIE PARRY 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Many regard William Faulkner as an im- 
moral writer—or, at best, unmoral. DAayTON 
KouHLER’s leading article admits the vio- 
lence and shocking character of Faulkner 
plots and incidents but shows, back of these, 
Faulkner’s moral sense and social vision. 
You can follow his argument even if you 
have not read much of Faulkner. 

In “Why?” HERMAN O. MAKEYy gives one 
very good answer to his question: Why 
teach literature? Note that the skills he 
teaches are the skills of reading literature— 
not those of reading expository prose or 
argument. There are at least two other good 
answers: (1) to help pupils understand their 
problems, themselves, and other people; (2) 
to form the habit of, and good taste in, 
leisure reading. Mr. Makey’s purpose and 
the other two are not incompatible. 

Autobiographies are favorite assign- 
ments, especially in the ninth grade or in the 
eighth grade for the enlightenment of the 
high-school teachers. Too often they are 
only assigned. ELIZABETH STRAUB’s “An Ap- 
proach to Autobiography” offers better mo- 
tivation and no little guidance in choosing 
material. We can see why her students do 
not find writing their life-stories mere task- 
work. 

The Hudson-Ross Company, Chicago, 
which now ships NCTE phonograph records 
for the Council, has seven makes of tele- 
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The Editor Confides 


vision receivers standing side by side and all 
tuned to the same station. The buyer does- 
n’t need a salesman to point out the virtues 
and defects of the various receivers. Why 
not let our students examine poor literature, 
photoplays, and radio programs along with 
the good? Jonn C. RAyMonD and ALEXAN- 
DER FRAZIeER’s report on using “Daytime 
Serials as Laboratory Material” will furnish 
some useful hints. 

In “The Play’s the Thing” Dora E. 
PALMER shows how she dispelled, or at least 
thinned, the fog of language that hides 
Shakespeare’s great values for adolescents 
from most high-school students. She does 
not claim to have secured general apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of the plays. 

BERNICE FREEMAN’ paper seems to indi- 
cate that a large part of the fault in student’s 
listening is inattention—more politely called 
lack of concentration with the intention to 
remember. How did this bad habit develop? 
Partly through sitting in boresome or, at 
best, low-tension class periods—in English 
and in other subjects. 

The best teachers of “creative” (expres- 
sional) writing are born, and only perfected 
by training and practice. But most men and 
women who teach English by choice can, by 
adopting the spirit and practice of “Help 
Them Create” by G. ESTHER CHAPIN, make 
a fair success of teaching composition. 


Spelling Help 
The capitol] building is surmounted 
by a dome, the base of which is shaped 


like an “‘o.” 


In all other instances use “capital.” 


OKLAHOMA 


To eliminate the spelling villian for villain picture a villain standing 
out in the rain with water dripping from his mustache! (It works!) 


CLARENDON, ARKANSAS 


Hupson F. Wiicox 


Mrs. C. L. PENNINGTON 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B, ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


SHOWED AS PAST PARTICIPLE 


The use of showed as an alternate form of 
the past participle has an interesting his- 
tory. In OE the verb (scéawian) belonged to 
the weak conjugation, but, according to the 
OED: 


From early ME the verb has had a strong 
conjugation (after Know v., etc.) by the side of 
the original weak conjugation; in the pa. t. this 
survives only in dialects; but for the pa. pple 
shown is now the usual form; but the older 
showed is still sometimes used in the perfect 
tenses active (chiefly with material object); but 
in the passive it is obs. exc. as a deliberate 
archaism. 


In 1933 or 1934 I began to jot down any 
examples of showed used as a past participle 
which came to my attention during the 
course of the day’s reading. By March, 1937, 
[ had found some in the King James Version 
of the Bible and one in Dryden’s dedication 
to the Aeneid. However, I had only three ex- 
amples from contemporary English, one of 
which was taken from Breasted’s The Con- 
quest of Civilization (1926), another from a 
book review by C. G. Poore in the New York 
Times (December 22, 1935), and the third 
from one of the issues of the English Journal 
(in either 1933 or 1934), for which I failed to 
make an accurate record as to the date. 

I then decided to write the editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary for 
information concerning the data which 
were in the dictionary files for this usage. 
About two weeks later I received a reply, 
from which I quote in part: 

. . . we have preferred the form shown for the 
past participle, and this preference is supported 
in contempoary use by our lack of examples in 
modern literature for the alternative form “showed.” 


t Italics mine. 


In his “Dictionary of Modern English Usage,” 
Mr. H. W. Fowler, page 532, states “The past 
participle is generally shown, rarely showed.” In 
his “Comprehensive Guide to Good English,” 
G. P. Krapp, under the entry show, verb, writes 
“Past Participle shown, sometimes showed.” In 
his book “How To Say It,” published by Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927, Mr. C. N. Lurie comments as 
follows: 


“Showed or Shown . 

“In the editorial columns of a newspaper the 
following sentence appeared: ‘Suspicion and 
abuse have at once showed their heads, even as 
against the highest dignitaries of the church.’ 

“Either ‘have showed’ or ‘have shown’ is 
correct, according to good authority. It is diffi- 
cult to say which is in more common use. Prob- 
ably persons who pay attention to the matter of 
speaking and writing correctly say ‘have shown,’ 
while the ordinary speaker says ‘have showed.’ 
But he must not be accused of error for doing 


The citations which we have on hand are of 
rather ancient date. ... 


I concluded that this information, to- 
gether with the very scanty data which I 
had found, scarcely justified the listing of 
showed as an alternate form of the past 
participle. If listed at all, it should be 
marked either “rare” or “very rare.” 

At any rate, I continued on the alert. It 
seemed incredible that the strong form shown 
would continue to be preferred to the weak, 
and regular, pattern showed. Nevertheless, at 
the present writing it appears that the weak 
form is still rarely used in Standard Written 
English, for since 1937 1 have run across no 
more than ten examples, taken from the fol- 
lowing publications: 


1935: The Teaching of Literature in the High 
School, by Reed Smith 

1937: Pedlar’s Progress, by Odell Shepard 

1938: Harper’s Magazine, January, ‘Business 
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Finds Its Voice,” by S. H. Walker and 
Paul Sklar 

1944: Ideas in America, by Howard Mumford 
Jones 

1946: Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
March, “We Shall Honor Them,” by 
F. P. Gaines 
The Mining Journal (Marquette, Michi- 
gan), September 24, Walter Lippmann’s 
column 

1948: The Contemporary Review (London), Jan- 
uary, “The Competitive Order,” by Di- 
ana Spearman 
The New York Times, August 1, editorial 
The Milwaukee Journal, December 10, 
editorial 

1949: The Trying-out of Moby-Dick, by How- 
ard Vincent 


Thirteen examples, collected over a peri- 
od of from sixteen to seventeen years, do not 
constitute sufficient data to justify the list- 
ing of showed as an alternate form of the 
past participle. It would seem, therefore, 
that, unless the staff of the New Internation- 


To the Mother of a Young Lady 
Recently Licensed To Drive 
an Automobile 


Your daughter’s trained a dragon, Mam, 
A thing of blazing breath; 

This monster will his queen salaam; 
He’ll serve her unto death. 

She used to fear his steely “clutch” 
And waywardness of will, 

But now he purrs beneath her touch 
Like Tom or Dick or Bill. 


* 


P.S. If I catch Tom or Bill, I kill! 
RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


8928 NINETIETH STREET 
WOODHAVEN 21, NEW YORK 
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al has collected a pretty good batch of ex- 
amples since 1937 (at which time it had no 
examples from contemporary English), and 
unless some “harmless drudge” other than 
myself has pertinent data other than that 
which has been presented in this article, the 
use of showed as a past participle in Stand- 
ard Written English is still rare. I note that 
the American College Dictionary also lists 
showed as an alternate form. It would be in- 
teresting to know what data are in the files 
of this dictionary. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to point 
out that in my own observations of the 
present-day speech of the so-called ‘“‘educa- 
ted” group and of the speech of that broad- 
er group whom Fries calls “those who are 
carrying on the affairs of the community” 
strong pressure is being exerted by “showed” 
upon “shown.” 


RUSSELL THOMAS 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
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Report and Summary 


TRIBUTES TO GOETHE AND A 
small fragment of Shelley’s translation of a 
part of Faustappear in the UNESCO Courier 
for August. The two tributes—by Stephen 
Spender and Benedetto Croce—are taken 
from the volume of such tributes pub- 
lished on Goethe’s birthday as UNESCO's 
Homage to Goethe on the Second Centenary of 
His Birth. 


“THE NOVELIST TODAY” IS DIS- 
cussed by Storm Jameson in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for autumn. The novelist 
needs freedom—freedom from pressure to 
propagandize or moralize. Pressure to write 
with social purpose has stopped the writing 
of some novelists—not in Russia only but 
such men as E. M. Forster and André Mal- 
raux. Reportorial novels are not difficult 
under modern conditions, as truly creative 
work would be, but should be recognized for 
what they are by authors and public. “Life 
today is too much for the novelist: ... he 
can only continue as a novelist by ignoring 
either the more frightening things he knows 
about the world or the more profound things 
he knows about our hearts.”” Perhaps some 
new American novelist with a new technique 
may carry on from where Malraux has 
stopped. 

In the same magazine Marchette Chute 
writes about “The Bubble, Reputation.” 
She shows Shakespeare as relatively ignored 
by the critics of his own day, merely praised 
for “Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of 
Lucrece.”” So she distrusts the critic who 
may try to decide which contemporary 
writer is great and which one is not. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW (FOUNDED 
in 1937) has just moved from the University 
of Kansas to the State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City. Ray B. West, Jr., is the editor; 
$2.00 a year (four issues) is the subscription 
price. 


“TS THERE AN AMERICAN STOCK?” 
asks Max Lerner in Common Ground for au- 
tumn. Practically all the racial and cultural 
stocks of the world are here, and all are be- 
ing modified by the environment. Franz 
Boas showed in Changes of Bodily Form in 
Descendants of Immigrants (1912) that the 
skull indexes of children of Jewish and Ital- 
ian immigrants were different from those of 
their parents. Lerner mentions the mixing of 
the different stocks but does not follow up 
this beyond a prediction that a rather gen- 
eral American type may ultimately appear 
with individuals deviating slightly toward 
the types which came here.. 


IN “A TALE OF TWO CITIES” IN 
Life and Letters Jack Lindsay projects a new 
facet of Dickensonian criticism by revealing 
in that novel unsuspected symbolism in- 
duced by the personal crisis in Dickens’ own 
life at the time he was writing it. It is not a 
great novel, Lindsay thinks, but when seri- 
ously approached “turns out to be a work of 
high interest, yielding some essential clues 
to the workings of Dickens’s mind and of 
creative symbolism in general.” Dickens 
was in love with the actress Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, whom he wished to marry, al- 
though he already had a wife. According to 
Lindsay, he didn’t feel simply an intellectual 
urge to revalue history. He felt the need to 
write about the French Revolution, in part 
because a symbol made him feel a basic co- 
incidence between his own experience and 
the Revolution. That symbol was the im- 
prisoned man in the Bastille. Darnay and 
Carton are both Dickens. By the device of 
having two heroes practically twins in ap- 
pearance who love the same girl Dickens 
gets the satisfaction of nobly giving up the 
girl and yet marrying her. Charles Darnay 
revealingly has the initials “Charles D.” 
Ellen Ternan, who was then acting the part 
of Lucy in The Frozen Deep, is Lucie. But 
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Dickens was also closely entangled with cer- 
tain currents of symbolism developed in his 
own day, and Lindsay discusses in some de- 
tail the relationship both in method and 
theme of A Tale of Two Cities to Bulwer- 
Lytton’s novel Zanoni and to Watts Phil- 
lip’s play, The Dead Heart. Such analysis 
underlines the extent to which Manette, 
Darnay, and Carton are all one person: 
Dickens. 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR HAS IN- 
augurated a new series of essays by some of 
the most skilful contemporary writers of 
short stories. Each writer selects a story of 
his own, one whose origins and development 
are clear to himself, and “unravels its fabric 
down to the lint of which it is composed.” 
In the current issue issue Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark in this manner discusses his 
“The Portable Phonograph” and Jessamyn 
West her “Dr. Chooney.” 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW’S FIRST 
annual literary award of $1,000 “not for a 
single book but to a distinguished body of 
work” has been given to George Orwell. 
Author of the current success, Nineteen 
Eighty-four, Orwell until now has been 
known in this country chiefly for his Animal 
Farm, but he has also written five other vol- 
umes, well circulated in England, of which 
perhaps the most significant are Burmese 
Days (1934) and Homage to Catalonia 


(1938). 


A NEW LITERARY QUARTERLY CON- 
cerned with the most interesting and lively 
developments in postwar literature has re- 
cently appeared in Britain. Its name is 
Arena, which well describes this adventure 
in contemporary comparative literature. 
The current issue includes writings of Mon- 
tale, Villorini, and Alvaro, from Italy; part 
of an important long poem by a new Greek 
poet; and an essay by a Danish critic on 
Kierkegaard. However, Arena will be get- 
ting stiff competition from the older British 
literary magazines, Cornhill, Life and Letters, 
and Horizon, which in recent issues have 


been printing excellent trnaslations of short 
stories by contemporary European writers. 
The address of Arena: % Fore Publications, 
Ltd., 28/29 Southampton Street, London, 
WC2z. Subscription: ros. a year. 


THE NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIA- 
tion announces January 1, 1950, as the clos- 
ing date for the submission of manuscripts 
for its second Anthology of Teachers’ Poetry. 
Details from the Association, 3210-G Selby 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. 


THE BOOK SWAP CLUB IS THE LAT- 
est way to get at low cost the books you 
want to read. A member ($2.00 dues) sends 
a book he wants to trade and 35 cents, and 
picks a book from the tri-weekly list of 
three hundred titles sent by the club. The 
proprietors—all the book ‘‘clubs” are pro- 
prietary, not co-operative—are Morton and 
Florence Joselson, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
Entrance Examination Board in his annual 
report questions the wisdom of the Board’s 
substitution of the “comprehensive” exami- 
nations in academic fields for the older tests 
based upon recommended courses of study 
—the restricted list of readings in literature, 
for example. The wider diversity of scho- 
lastic preparation compels the colleges to 
broaden their courses to meet the needs of 
the diversely prepared entrants—and he 
says some teachers, both in college and in 
secondary schools, feel that the broadening 
involves dilution. He suggests—does not yet 
urge—a return to examinations on a limited 
curriculum, After the Eight-Year Study, 
particularly after Did They Succeed in Col- 
lege? all this seems very queer. The change 
from restricted to comprehensive examina- 
tions was achieved through agitation by 
secondary teachers. Modern notions of 
meeting students’ needs and of adapting in- 
struction to individual differences seems in- 
compatible with the old college-prescribed, 
hard-and-fast curriculum. Secondary-school 
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teachers had better express themselves 
again! 

The whole report may be secured from 
the Secretary of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New 
York 27, for 50 cents. Terms of Admission 
to the Member Colleges: Handbook, 1949, with 
Supplement, 1950, from same address at 
$1.50. The Bulletin of Information and Sam- 
ple Tests, 1949-50 (of the CEEB) from the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, which administers all CEEB 
tests. 


“THE ABOLITION OF SUBJECT RE- 
quirements for Admission to College,” by 
Paul B. Diederich in the School Review for 
September furnishes plenty of ammunition 
for attack upon narrow college-entrance ex- 
aminations or credit requirements. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says Diederich, does not 
even suggest what courses schools should 
give; it depends entirely upon a reading 
test, a composition test, and the Psycho- 
logical Examination of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. “No substantial correla- 
tion between the pattern of courses taken in 
secondary school and marks in college has 
ever been found.” It is unrealistic for the 
college people, most of whom have never 
taught in high schools and who know noth- 
ing of the newer conditions in those schools, 
to prescribe curriculums. Historically, the 
uniform college-entrance requirements were 
formulated under the leadership of Charles 
Eliot, of Harvard, who saw the high schools 
in confusion because each college had its 
own special set of entrance requirements; 
the cure was better than the disease. The 
high schools are for the people and should 
not be dominated by aristocratic colleges. 
It is unscientific to ignore the report of the 
Eight-Year Study, which showed conclu- 
sively that the pursuit of certain prescribed 
studies is not essential to success in college. 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEM- 
ber issue of Fortune reports a poll of parents’ 
opinions on what young people should get 
out of college. Of the ten objectives from 


which the parents interviewed were asked to 
choose the three they most desired college 
to accomplish, training for a particular oc- 
cupation or profession ranked first for sons 
and third for daughters. Even for daughters 
the first choice was really vocational: prepa- 
ration for marriage and family life. A better 
appreciation of such things as literature, mu- 
sic, and art ranked last for sons and next 
to last for daughters. The intelligence and 
wisdom necessary to live a full life ranked 
fourth for sons, second for daughters. Par- 
ents who had attended high school respond- 
ed only a little more wisely than those who 
had not. We have much to do! 


A NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGEN- 
cy is sending out a “release” from which the 
following is quoted: 


The United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is spearheading a national crusade in the 
interests of Better Books for Youth. Jaycee 
chapters in 1800 cities will promote ten-day 
community-wide better reading programs from 
October to June—utilizing a wide range of pro- 
motion devices to dramatize the movement. In 
the local drive churches, schools, police, parents, 
children, librarians, businessmen, newspapers, 
radio stations help in the operations. 

Readers who would like to help in the Better 
Books for Youth program have only to contact 
their local Jaycees. If there is no chapter in your 
city, the Jaycees are ready to send a representa- 
tive with a carefully worked-out plan of opera- 
tion. All inquiries should be sent to Better Books 
for Youth, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


FOR SCHOOL-ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
Marion W. Kaplan recommends the staging 
of radio scripts, short and usually dramatic 
enough. One technique was to switch off all 
lights except a single spotlight, which picked 
up scenes arranged on different parts of the 
stage. Another was to suspend a sheet be- 
tween volley-ball standards and to project 
shadows from a photoflood a few feet behind 
it. When a scene ended, the light was 
switched off and the narrator proceeded 
while a new scene was arranged. 
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DO STUDENTS LEARN MORE 
through a problem procedure or through a 
subject-matter organization of work? In the 
September Clearing House Stanford S. 
Knight and John M. Mickelson report a 
sixteen-unit experiment with 1,415 students. 
They found the problem method superior in 
teaching both rules of action and facts, espe- 
cially for students with IQ’s below average. 
(Quite contrary to what many have sup- 
posed!) The superiority of the problem was 
less marked in English composition and 
English literature than in life-science and 
social studies but very decisive in the learning 
of rules of action in all subjects. Important. 


“THE PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 
Shakespeare,” by Robert G. Templeton, 
fills most of the October-November issue of 
the English Leaflec-—twenty-seven pages. 
After relating an experience with volunteers 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who gathered in the evening to study 
Henry IV, Part I largely by careful exami- 
nation of the language (without credit), Mr. 
Templeton recommends several procedures, 
such as discussions based chiefly on stu- 
dents’ questions, paraphrasing, stereopticon 
projection of passages for intensive consid- 
eration, acting, oral summaries (by stu- 


dents) at the end of each act, and specific 
attack upon the language problems, both 
figures of speech and words now obsolete or 
changed in meaning. Adequate summary is 
impossible here. 


“DO METHODS AND OTHER EDUCA- 
tion courses need to be revised?” Hardy 
Finch poses this question in his monthly 
column for English teachers in the Septem- 
ber 28 issue of Scholastic Teacher. Mr. Finch 
made an informal survey and discovered 
that “some courses are very helpful’ and 
that “‘most courses are filled with educa- 
tional terms and high sounding objectives, 
but offer but little of a practical nature.” 
The teachers with whom Mr. Finch talked 
asked that the courses be made more prac- 
tical, that the courses give something that 
the teachers can use in the classroom. 
“Teachers like to know the theory and 
philosophy of education, but they are more 
intensely interested in the specific ways that 
they can help Johnny and Susan in speaking, 
writing, listening, and reading,” he writes. 
Mr. Finch closes his discussion with the sug- 
gestion that colleges and universities offer a 
course in “Practical Methods in the Teach- 
ing of English,” with not more than five 
minutes of theory in any one class period. 


About Radio 


THE NBC “UNIVERSITY THEATER” 
was the recipient of the Council’s annual 
Radio Award at the November 26 luncheon 
meeting in Buffalo. 

The Committee on Radio in the citation 
said that the 1948-49 series, broadcast Sun- 
day afternoons over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s network, had a high per- 
centage of success in its “effort to use the 
radio medium for the presentation of mate- 
rial of interest to mature minds and minds 
reaching for maturity.” 

The “University Theater,” the citation 
continued, “has acquainted a large group of 
people with worth-while books that they 
otherwise would never have known. It has 
stimulated students in classes in English to 


do further reading of the authors whose 
works were dramatized. The program de- 
serves additional commendation for encour- 
aging as well as allowing for extension of a 
listening experience through home and class- 
room study. Occasional deviations from 
standard and errors in selection did not de- 
tract from over-all quality of purpose and 
presentation. All in all, it has been a valu- 
able contribution in a day when reading 
has been supplanted by so many other ac- 
tivities. Dramatic offerings on the air have 
been far ahead of all other types of broad- 
casts, and this program is at the top of the 
dramatic group.” 

Honorable mention went to “You Are 
There” (CBS), “The Greatest Story ever 
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Told” (ABC), and “Invitation to Learn- 
ing’ (CBS). 

In announcing the supplementary hon- 
ors, Leon C. Hood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Radio, remarked: 


“You Are There” has combined showman- 
ship and educational values. It was one of the 
few successful departures from standard radio 
fare and was outstanding for its imaginative 
conception and choice of material. It served as 
an excellent stimulant of the imagination and 
as a point of departure for creative dramatic 
writing in the classroom. Occasionally, however, 
the individual! programs fell below expected par 
in quality of script and in production. 

“The Greatest Story Ever Told” was beauti- 
fully written; the acting was superior; and the 
theme is one to inspire love, reverence, and re- 
spect for the teachings of the “greatest Life ever 
lived.” 

“Invitation to Learning” was an outstanding 
example of programming for mature minds, con- 
taining thoughtful and scholarly discussions of 
the world’s great literary masterpieces. It is the 
type of program that deserves a larger audience 


than it apparently has. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System is to be commended for its hav- 
ing kept the program on the air year after year, 
thereby serving an audience that often finds 
little that challenges its attention. 


The programs for the last two months of 
the first semester of the NBC ‘University 
Theater” are as follows: You Can’t Go Home 
Again, by Thomas Wolfe, December 11; 
Manhattan Transfer, by John Dos Passos, 
January 8; The Ides of March, by Thornton 
Wilder, January 15; At Heaven’s Gate, by 
Robert Penn Warren, January 22; Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, by Katherine Anne Por- 
ter, January 29. Two to three o’clock, EST. 

“Invitation to Learning” discusses Crea- 
tive Evolution, by Henri Bergson, on De- 
cember 11; and You Can’t Go Home Again, 
by Thomas Wolfe, on December 18. Sun- 
days at noon, EST. (9:30 A.M. in Chicago.) 

“You Are There” returned to the air on 
October 30 on a once-in-four-weeks basis. 


Leon C. Hoop 


Motivated Writing 


In Lane Technical High School, as in many other schools, we have a 
newspaper, a periodical, and an annual. We tell our English students that 
they will receive credit for writing which appears in school publications. 
They place the original manuscripts or the clippings in their individual 
folders where they are evaluated at marking time. When the amount of 
“published” material is impressive, the boy is encouraged to become a 
staff member of some publication. Of the Lane graduates who have be- 
come writers, a large majority were contributors to school publications. 
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New Books 


Fiction 


Earth Abides. By GEORGE STEWART. Random. 
Pp. 373. $3.00. 


By the author of Storm, Fire, etc. Can you see a 
world in which a new lethal disease has destroyed all 
but a few, a very few, widely scattered people? What 
these people might do, what their physical and psy- 
chological problems might be and how they would 
solve them, is the theme of Stewart’s novel. Would 
man face this disaster? Would a new society evolve 
which in turn would develop complications such as 
we know? Daring conjectures, fascinating reading. 


Medical Meeting. By MILpRED WALKER. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 


Liz and her husband, Dr. Henry Baker, journey 
to Chicago to a medical meeting at which Dr. Baker 
is to present a paper on his discovery of a new life- 
saving drug. After fourteen years they are to meet 
again old friends and fellow-students. Any reader 
who has ever attended a convention will understand. 
The action takes place in the few days of the meet- 
ing. Dramatic, sensitive, understanding. 


Mary. By SHotem Asca. Putnam. Pp. 436. $3.50. 


By the author of The Nazarene and The A postle. 
Asch has made the homes, the market place, the 
streets of Jerusalem, glow with life. The girlhood of 
Mary, her betrothal and courtship, are beautifully 
developed. quietly, passionately, and simply written 
—compelling in its sincerity. 


The Man from Nazareth. By HARRY EMERSON Fos- 
pick. Harper. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


“As his contemporaries saw him.’’ With this 
idea in mind Dr. Fosdick has endeavored to present 
Jesus the man and his personality as he would have 
appeared to us had we known him when he lived in 
Jerusalem. Dr. Fosdick’s many admirers will be 
stirred by his presentation. 


The Conquerors. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Double- 
day. Pp. 430. $4.00. 


The first of a series which will form “The Pag- 
eant of England”’ closes with the reign of John, in 
1216, ‘‘The stirring and dramatic story of the Nor- 
man Conquest from the Battle of Hastings until 
Saxon and Norman were completely merged.’”’ Mr. 
Costain believes in accuracy, but he thinks history 
should be written with the modern novelist’s three- 
dimensional methods. 
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The Man with the Golden Arm. By NELSON ALGREN. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


Based upon crime in a notorious street in Chi- 
cago. The characters are gamblers, petty criminals, 
drug addicts, and men and women succumbing to 
despair. A grim and sordid picture exceedingly well 
done. 


The River Journey. By RoBert NATHAN. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


When told she had only a short time to live, 
Henry’s middle-aged wife bought a houseboat 
and set out with her husband for a trip down the 
Mississippi River. They were joined by Death, 
whose other name was Mr. Mortimer. Humorous, 
sentimental, philosophical. Not so effective as usual 
for Nathan. 


Give Me Thy Vineyard. By Guy Howarp. Zonder- 
van. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


International Fiction Contest winner, by the 
“Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks.” Hiram Jackson 
was young but fearless. He refused to accept the 
check the United Electric Company offered him 
when they ruined the lovely valley and destroyed the 
old homes of the farmers. A preacher-teacher is the 
real hero of the book. A story of suspense—of right 
and wrong—almost a detective story. 


The Passionate Journey. By InvinG STONE. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


A fine biographical novel of John Noble, Kansas- 
born artist, 1874-1934. Similar to the author’s Lust 
for Life and quite as readable. 


Singular Travels and Adventures of Baron M unchau- 
sen. By R. E. RAspe and Oruers. Edited with 
Introduction by JoHN CARSWELL. Chanticleer 
Press. Pp. 178. $2.75. 


In the Introduction is an account of the author- 
ship, the publication of the book, and a sketch of 
Raspe. Illustrated. 


Dominique. By EUGENE FROMENTIN. Translated by 
Str Epwarp Mars. Chanticleer Press. Pp. 249. 
$2.75. 

First published in 1863, it is rated with Madame 

Bovary and Adolphe. 
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A Harvest of World Folk Tales. Edited by Mitton 
Rucorr. Viking. $3.95. 


All kinds of tales are here, complete and coherent. 
There is an excellent “‘Note on Folk Tales.’’ The 
tales are grouped as to origin: African, American, 
American Indian, Arabian and Turkish, Chinese, 
Egyptian—nineteen nationalities. The editor calls 
attention to the fact that folk tales are international, 
that most stories have their yarallel in the folklore of 
other nations. Appropriately and attractively illus- 
trated. Good reading, good psychology. 734 pages. 


The Lonely. By Paut GA.uico. Knopf. $2.50. 


Jerry, a young American flyer in England, had 
left in America Catherine, whom he loved. To the 
English girl with whom he spent his leave he ex- 
plained that he was engaged to Catherine. But the 
English girl loved him and.... A short novel, 
highly emotional. Well done. By the author of The 
Snow Goose. 


The Desperate Children. By DAvip CoRNEL DE JONG. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


Two lonely boys gather wisdom and happiness 
from an unorthodox teacher who knows she has can- 
cer but is cheerful and considerate. 


Place Called Estherville. By ErsktnE CALDWELL. 
Duell, Sloan. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


Two young mulattoes, nineteen or so, brother 
and sister, came from a farm to a small southern 
town where they hoped to find work. Caldwell’s 
story tells of the tragedies which befell them when 
the girl became a prey to white males and white 
women seduced the boy. A sad story well told, 
though some readers may question his assumptions. 


As a Man Grows Older. By ITaLo Svevo. Translated 
by DE ZoETE. New Directions. $3.00. 


A masterly psychological novel by an Italian au- 
thor, written early in the twentieth century. 


The Rock Pool. By CyrtL CONNOLLY. New Direc- 
tions. $1.50. 
By the editor of England’s well-known literary 
magazine Horizon. A study of character demoraliza- 
tion. 


The Fruits of the Earth. By ANDRE Give. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

First published in 1897, this novel met with little 
success until 1920. The New Fruits appeared in 1935. 
As a “gospel of a permanent modern humanism’’ the 
two books appear in one volume. 


Uncle Silas. By SHERIDAN LE FaNv. Introduction by 

ELIzABETH Bowen. Chanticleer Press. $2.75. 

The theme of the story is the conflict between 
two Irish houses; the contrast contributes the drama. 
It is an interesting romance of terror written forty 
years ago. 


Madame Bovary. By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Edited by 

W. SomerseT MAUGHAM. Winston. 

A new translation by Joan Charles. Critical and 
biographical introduction. One of the “‘Ten Greatest 
Novels of the World”’ selected by the editor, who 
has eliminated “cumbersome dissertations.’’ Hand- 
somely and originally illustrated. 


Listen to the Mocking Bird. By S. J. PERELMAN. 
Drawings by HirscHFIELp. Simon & Schuster. 
Pp. 153. $2.95. 

Originally printed in the New Yorker. A funny 
book with funny illustrations; good for the blues or 
for the serious-minded. 


Four-square. By Dorotuy CANFIELD. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 
Seventeen of Dorothy Canfield’s stories which 
have been printed in magazines. Revised and ex- 
panded. 


The Red and the Black. By STENDHAL. Selected and 
edited by W. SomerseT MauGHAM. Winston. 
Pp. 328. $3.50. 

One of the novels which Maugham has selected as 
the “Ten Greatest Novels of the World,’’ “pre- 
sented in modern tempo.’’ Handsomely illustrated; 
a book to own. Maugham recommends “the art of 
skipping’’ in reading the classics. 


Parson Austen’s Daughter. By HeLEN ASHTON. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
A novel based on the life of Jane Austen, who is 
pictured as a charming woman as well as a brilliant 
one. 


Nonfiction 


In Our Image. Houston Harte, selector. Oxford. 
$10.00. 

Twenty-six narratives from the Old Testament, 
in the words of the King James Version, selected by 
Mr. Harte and a committee of clergymen. Hand- 
somely printed and bound. Thirty-two gorgeous full- 
page, four-color, personality-study pictures by 
Time-cover artist Guy Rowe. 197 pages about 


93” X 12”. Very individual. Described as an “heir- 
loom’’ book, which it well may be. 


The Plant in My Window. By Ross PARMENTER. 
Crowell. $2.50. 


A former tenant had left a small plant in the win- 
dow. At first the new tenant, who had cared little for 
plants and knew little about botany, hardly noticed 
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it. Then he began to take care of it and to study it. 
‘An adventure of the spirit,’’ the jacket says. Quiet- 
ly pleasing. 


My Old Kentucky Home. By Extiot Pavt. Random. 
$3.75. 

Paul writes with gusto his youthful memories of 
the people he met in a Louisville boarding-house, of 
their friends and their escapades, and of the strange 
and motley throng whom he met in the city. 


The Thread That Runs So True. By Jesse STUART. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


At seventeen Stuart began teaching in a one- 
room mountain school in Lonesome Valley, Ken- 
tucky. For nine years he taught and loved the work. 
Teaching, he says, is the greatest profession under 
the sun and the most important. He quit teaching 
because he felt he could not marry on a teacher’s 
salary. He had been promoted, had been principal of 
two large high schools and superintendent of a large 
country system in Kentucky. He had fought for 
better schools. The needle’s eye, he says, is the 
teacher—the thread that runs so true is play. 
“Learn to work by play. All work should be play. 
Teaching to me was a game.”’ The book is dedicated 
“To the School Teachers of America.”’ 


Selected Plays of Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. 3 vols.; 
each, $5.00. 


Complete with prefaces; contains all the best- 
known plays. Each volume, goo pages, about 63” X 
9”. 


Stalin: A Political Biography. By Isaac DEUTSCHER. 
Oxford. $5.00. 


Thoroughly documented, brilliantly written, ab- 
sorbing and complete. The author is a Polish-born 
expert on Russian affairs. 


Memories of Eighty Years. By James B. HERRICK, 
M.D. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 270. 
$5.00. 

“The purpose of this autobiography is to show, 
by telling my experiences in boyhood, medical 
school, hospital, practice, medical teaching and writ- 
ing, how the average youth of my time with his heart 
set on a medical career developed into the practi- 
tioner of medicine—the clinician.’’ His story in- 
cludes many personal memories of great doctors at 
home and abroad. Of particular interest is the pic- 
ture of his boyhood and home. His earliest memory is 
of watching the funeral procession of Lincoln. He 
makes many illuminating comments. This fascinat- 
ing history of a transformation period in medicine 
and life has much for any reader. 


The Complete Plays of Henry James. Edited by 
Leon Epet. Lippincott. $10.00. 


Twelve plays, seven of which have never before 
been printed. Introductory essay and explanatory 
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preface to each play, with letters exchanged between 
James and G. B. Shaw over one play. Illustrations. 
848 pages, 64” X 93”. 


Mrs. Frances Trollope. Edited by DoNALD SMALLEY. 
Knopf. $5.00. 


The mother of Anthony Trollope came to Amer- 
ica in 1837. She planned to open a store in Cincin- 
nati to recoup the family fortunes. She landed in 
New Orleans and spent some time there. She wrote 
wittily and shrewdly about her adventures. Ameri- 
cans were amused or incensed. New material, 
lengthy biographical introduction. Illustrated. 


J ohn Greenleaf W hittier: Friend of Man. By Joun A. 
POLLARD. Houghton. Pp. 615. $6.00. 


A satisfying and complete study of Whittier’s 
life, personality, character, and activities. There are 
critical chapters on his work and sincere tributes to 
his championship of democracy and the great phil- 
anthropic movements. The author has made ex- 
haustive research. 


The Puppet Theatre in America: A History from 1524 
to Now. By Paut McPuar.n. Harper. $6.00. 


A fascinating story of the development of a fron- 
tier entertainment. There are chapters on early 
Spanish puppeteers; puppets of the aborgines; 
eighteenth-century and English puppets; Chinese; 
eighteenth-century Spanish in Mexico, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Chile; and many, many more, concluding with 
latter-day shadow figures. Absorbing and timely 
book, effectively illustrated. 503 pages. 


Your Most Humble Servant. By Surrtey GRAHAM. 
Messner. $3.00. 


The true story of a man whose parents were an 
African prince and an English servant girl—born in 
America. He became a scientist and rose to high po- 
sition under Jefferson, who was his friend. 


Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in America. Edited 
by Josera L. Biav. Beacon Press. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


Introduction and interpretations by the editor. 
Documents considered begin with Roger Williams, 
1644, and close with Felix Frankfurter, 1948. State- 
ments made by champions of religious freedom are 
discussed. There are chapters on separating church 
from state, civil rights of religious minorities, religion 
and the public schools, and other issues. An impor- 
tant book. 


Lorca: The Poet and His People. By ARTURO BAREA, 
Harcourt. $3.00. 


Federigo Garcia Lorca, contemporary Spain’s 
most popular poet, presumably was shot by Falan- 
gists at the beginning of their rebellion. Lorca’s po- 
etry and plays are nonpolitical but democratic in 
their effects. Barea presents the content and inten- 
tion of Lorca’s work as they strike most Spaniards, 
with only incidental reference to the artistic means. 
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Volume IIT. By Jose Garcfa Vix. New Directions. 

Pp. 170. $3.00. 

In Volume I Villa introduced a new rhyming 
method which he calls “reversed consonance.”’ In 
Volume IT he introduces “comma poems’’ already 
famous, involving the ‘“‘poetic’’ use of the comma. 

“Lean, Thou, like, Pisa, Lord! 
Be, not, so, straight, but, lean, 
And, prove, to, man, You, mean, 
The, Humility, of, Your, Word!’’ 


The Portable Milton. Edited by Douctas Buss. Vik- 
ing. Pp. 693. $2.00. 

The complete text of the major poems and many 
minor ones: Of Education and Areopagitica com- 
plete, and three autobiographical passages. Modern- 
ized spelling. 


A Writer's Notebook. By W. SomERSET MAUGHAM. 

Doubleday. Pp. 367. $4.00. 

Covers fifty-seven years, rich in observation and 
raw material. An interesting example of a personal- 
ity developing as a youth matures, travels, reads, 
meets fascinating people. It closes with an excellent 
essay on old age, “I Am on the Wing.”’ 


The Story of Man in Yellowstone. By MERRILL D. 
BEAL. Caxton. Pp. 320. $5.00. 


John Colter is credited with the discovery of the 
Yellowstone about 1807. There are interesting chap- 
ters on the Indians of the district, the fur-trappers, 
and the creation of the National Park. Develop- 
ment, administration, and service chapters follow. 
All we can hope to know about the Yellowstone be- 
fore visiting it. Maps and illustrations. 


Willa Cather on Writing. A “Borzoi Book.’’ Fore- 
word by STEPHEN TENNANT. Knopf. Pp. 126. $2.25. 


Critical studies on writing as an art. Parts of crit- 
ical studies in Not under Forty are reprinted. The 


other articles include all that Willa Cather ever 
wrote on the art of writing. 


Education of a Humanist. By ALBERT GUERARD. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


The author of A Preface to World Literature and 
veteran of forty years’ teaching in great American 
universities sets down his opinions on teaching, 
French civilization, literature, history, and world 
citizenship. Often he tells how he acquired these ma- 
ture opinions. Frankness and occasional flashing 
phrases characterize the style. 


Oedipus Rex. By SopHoctes. Translated by DupLEy 
Fitts and RoBERT FITzGERALD. Harcourt. $2.50. 


A smooth-reading version in contemporary idiom. 
Apparently misses some details of meaning which 
are clear in Gilbert Murray’s translation. 


The Philosophy of Civilisation. By ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A curate, a fine organist, a world authority on 
Bach, adistinguished physician, Schweitzer wascalled 
here from Africa as the feature speaker of the 
Goethe Bicentennial Convocation last summer. 
This book, the first American edition of two volumes 
published in Britain, is more warmly felt than closely 
reasoned. Its declarations that civilization is based 
on ethics and that ethics is “reverence for life’’ make 
us understand why so brilliant a man is a medical 
missionary in French Equatorial Africa. 


Science and the Moral Life. By Max Orto. New 
American Library. $0.35. 


Not a reprint. Readers with firm religious convic- 
tions will discard this; doubters and agnostics will be 
moved by its humanitarian appeal. Otto urges the 
adoption of the scientific attitude to wring a good 
life for all out of an unfriendly universe. 


Professional 


How To Teach High School English. By 
Dorotuy Dakin. Heath. Pp. xv+592. 
$4.00. 

It is a difficult job to write on the teach- 
ing of high-school English. The job is diffi- 
cult because of the multitude of considera- 
tions, the subtlety of the techniques to be 
made clear, the span of the age levels to be 
covered, and the uncertainty about the 
nature of our content and our position in the 
curriculum—all matters that are our inheri- 
tance from the past thirty-year period. 

Dakin’s How To Teach High School Eng- 


lish is a forthright treatment of the many 
phases of our subject that must be con- 
sidered. The book devotes a chapter to each 
phase separately: “Written Composition,” 
“Grammar,” “Spelling,” “Oral Composi- 
tion,” “Poetry,” “Drama,” “Long and 
Short Prose Pieces,” “Reading: Your Prob- 
lem,” etc. The first part of the book deals 
with the teaching of language; the second, 
with the teaching of literature; the third, 
with miscellaneous problems of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, reading, odds and ends; 
and the fourth with individual unit plans, 
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plans for evaluating textbooks, and bibliog- 
raphies. Thus, as in most methods books, 
the organization suggests that English be 
taught asa series of discrete little units, even 
though Dakin insists at the end of each 
chapter that such is not the meaning she 
wishes placed on her discussion. 

Within each of the chapters is a wealth of 
concrete suggestions for handling the diffi- 
culties high-school students face. Once a 
teacher has a course of study to work from, 
the book becomes an excellent reference or 
source of information about specific tech- 
niques to employ. Of particular value are the 
chapters entitled “Theme Writing,” “Oral 
Composition,” “Odds and Ends,” “Read- 
ing: Your Problem,” and “The Teacher: In 
and Out of the Classroom.” 

On the other hand, the book fails, as do 
most methods books, to give a picture of the 
total six years’ course of study. One keeps 
wondering how an English teacher would 
design a pattern of organization to keep the 
many balls, which he must constantly jug- 
gle, in the air simultaneously. One also 
wonders how the six years would build 
upon each other so that the student would 
see progress and sequence in his work. One 
of our weaknesses as teachers of English is 
that each year we all try to do everything we 
have been told we should do. Thus a student 
has the experience, as one of mine did, of 
having written six autobiographies, one 
each year of her high-school experience. 
Dakin’s book leaves the beginning teacher 
with no clear-cut picture of how to organize 
a given course or of how to fit a course to the 
successive stages of growth and develop- 
ment of the student. 

The book also fails to treat adequately 
other baffling problems confronting the Eng- 
lish teacher today. Dakin says that gram- 
mar is to be taught in reference to actual ex- 
pressional activities of writing and speaking, 
but she gives no real insight into how such a 
concept is put into practice in the class- 
room. She discusses the relation between 
English and the other areas of the curricu- 
lum only in the most general terms. Too 
frequently in the book she says, ‘Teach 


them... ,” or “Lead them to see... ,” 
without adequate development of how to 
teach them or of how to lead them to see. 

Certain assumptions made are question- 
able. She says, “Personally, I think the 
sentence is best taught from the grammati- 
cal approach” (p. 24), in spite of the evi- 
dence of studies by Ellen Frogner and 
Rachel Salisbury. She justifies the debate 
and the oration by saying, “. . . both types 
provide mental discipline...” (p. 332). 
She advocates such activities as soap-carv- 
ing, dressing dolls, creating period news- 
papers for students studying Lady of the 
Lake or Ivanhoe. She believes in the alterna- 
tion of semesters of composition and gram- 
mar with semesters of literature. 

Yet, in spite of such questionable factors, 
Dakin has made suggestions that, if carried 
out in the spirit in which they are given, 
would infinitely improve the teaching of 
high-school English today. 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The Human Nature of Playwriting. By SAMSON 
RAPHAELSON. Macmillan. Pp. 267. $4.00. 


The author, who has had some success as a pro- 
fessional playwright, had a stenographer record his 
class meetings in a playwriting course at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Here are the proceedings, edited to 
eliminate repetitions. The classwork was supple- 
mented by long evening conferences of successive 
groups of the students at Raphaelson’s home. Fas- 
cinating reading, for the young people are led to 
genuine self-expression. 


Children’s Voluntary Reading as an Expression of In- 
dividuality. (“Contributions to Education,”’ No. 
944.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 117. $2.35. 


A study of fifty-five boys and girls of above aver- 
age intelligence in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Neither intelligence quotients, reading-test scores, 
nor home backgrounds are safe guides as to what or 
how much any individual will read. Each must be 
studied as a person if reading guidance is to be 
effective. 


Conference Methods in Industry. By Henry M. 
Buscu. Harper. Pp. 107. $1.50. 
An experienced industrial consultant and arbi- 
trator here sets forth principles by which the chair- 
man can most often make conferences successful, 
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Group reflective thinking, on the John Dewey pat- 
tern. Useful to modern teachers? 


A Manual of Style. Rev. ed. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 498. $4.00. 


One of the most respected handbooks of punctu- 
ation and typography, in its eleventh edition. Many 
interesting and helpful distinctions are made—for 
those at least beginaing to be experts. The English 


Journal supposedly follows this manual, but actually 
uses slightly fewer commas. 


The Art of Acting. By JoHN DotmAn, Jr. Harper. 
$3.50. 

‘A book which seeks to analyze problems, formu- 
late principles, and give reasons for them can be of 
some help to the actor who seeks to learn why.”’ II- 
lustrations of scenes, actors, and programs. 


Pamphlets 


Directory of 16mm Film Libraries in the United States. 
(“Office of Education Pamphlets,’’ No. 10.) 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $0.15. 


Book, Film, and Radio Guide. Vol. III, No. 1. 
“Audio-Visual Aids for the English Teacher.”’ 
Department of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, 
Board of Education, Newark, N.J. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 28. 


An annotated list of motion pictures, film strips, 
and recordings classified under such heads as “Eng- 
lish Literature,’”’ “American Literature,’”’ ““The Me- 
chanics of English,’’ etc. 


In the Shadow of Fear: American Liberties 1948-49. 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1o. Pp. 88. 


The twenty-ninth annual report of an organiza- 
tion which supports all the civil rights of every indi- 
vidual—Negro, unionist, capitalist, or Communist. 
Communists are excluded from its national commit- 
tee and from its board of directors. Many readers of 
partisan papers will be startled by this nonpartisan 
report. 


School Calendar, September June 1948-50. Commu- 
nity Relations Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. $0.20. 


A convenient calendar showing all holidays and 
holy days and their relation to school attendance. 
4” X 6” cards, spiral bound. 


SRA Youth Inventory. By H. H. REMMErRs and BEN- 
JAMIN SHIMBERG. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 


A checklist of 298 questions to locate the individ- 
ual student’s problems. The list of questions was 
made with the co-operation of 15,000 teen-agers 
throughout the country and covers school, voca- 
tional preparation, home affairs, personal and social 
affairs. A manual showing the reactions of the 15,000 
youth to the several questions is available free. 


America in Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels That 
Interpret Aspects of Life in the United States. By 
Otis W. Coan and Ricwarp G. LILiarp. 3d ed. 
Stanford University Press. Pp. 196. $2.25. 


Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools. By 
Tomkins, Specialist for Large High 
Schools, U.S. Office of Education. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Offset. Pp. 29. $0.20. 


A study of the 13 per cent of the classes in the 
1,260 larger high schools of the country that enrol 
less than twenty pupils and of the 11 per cent of 
classes that enrol more than forty. It attempts to ex- 
amine some of the relationships between exceptional 
class size and teaching method. Those burdened with 
huge classes and those privileged with small ones 
should read it. 


Learning through Group Discussion. Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Free to teachers. 


Answers to two questions: (1) What are the new- 
est techniques for handling group discussions in the 
classroom? (2) How can both teachers and pupils 
evaluate discussion as a learning procedure? Prac- 
tical. 


Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools: Re- 
port of a Survey, 1947-48. (“Office of Education 
Pamphlets,”’ No. 107.) Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 21. 
$o.15. 

How much and what kind of adult education pub- 
lic school systems offer—by states and by kind of 
communities, etc. Largely statistical. 


The Student Personnel Point of View. By E. G. WI1- 
LIAMSON and COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL 
Work. American Council on Education. Pp. 20. 


$0.25. 

A new formulation of the philosophical basis for 
personnel work and the elements in a comprehensive 
institutional program. Replaces an older pamphlet 
with the same title. 
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Ti caching Materials 
Books 


English, Books I, II, III, and IV. By 
H. G. Pavut and IsABEL KINCHELOE. 
Lyons & Carnahan. Pp. 504, 597, 535, 
and sor. $2.00 each. 


In this considerably revised edition of 
Units in English, the authors have provided 
a sequence of development in the communi- 
cation skills for Grades IX through XII. As 
in former editions, the second part of each 
book is devoted to exercises and drills 
planned to develop language power through 
an understanding of grammar and usage, 
while the first sections include well-organ- 
ized units in speaking and listening, reading 
and writing. Such arrangement makes 
possible a variety of ways to use the text to 
suit the needs of the class, including those of 
motivated drill in the mechanics of English, 
and frequent, cumulative review. 

Beginning with activities related to pupil 
life in and out of school—such as conversa- 
tion, social letters, organizing a club—the 
first two books proceed with “Improving 
Reading Skill” and “Paragraph Patterns,” 
two good units new to this edition. Précis- 
writing and note-taking have been in- 
corporated into the reading unit and sup- 
plied with extra activities. To the motion 
picture unit have been added activities to 
develop appreciation of radio. Omitted are 
the former units on safety on the highways, 
school citizenship, and the rather formi- 
dable descriptions of what an able pupil has 
to learn. In their stead are activities de- 
signed to reveal language needs and study 
habits. 

“Using Grammar,” the second part of 
each volume, now includes diagramming and 
additional exercises in each section. Achieve- 
ment tests are now provided after the expla- 
nation of each part of speech in Book II, 
and all activities are more directly related to 
usage. Verbals, gerunds, participles, and in- 


finitives now more conveniently occupy 
a separate section, while activities on re- 
strictive and nonrestrictive forms are post- 
poned to Book III. Additional practice ex- 
ercises are given in the Appendix of Book IT. 
A handy “Good English Reference Chart” 
supplements Books III and IV. 

“Growth in understanding English and in 
expressing ideas is plainly related not only 
to the development of personal powers but 
to experience in group activities,” states the 
Preface of Book I. Accordingly, all units— 
speaking clearly, using the dictionary, writ- 
ing letters, radio, movies, and the rest— 
suggest activities which involve the pupils 
in group work. Added to the individual ex- 
ercises, these experiences increase class in- 
terest and the rate of learning. Many well- 
thought-out and provocative activities are 
listed. 

The last two books concentrate on de- 
veloping composition skills, both oral and 
written. The letter-writing units should 
prove particularly useful to a young person’s 
social education. Development of fact-find- 
ing techniques and the ability to judge data 
and arguments critically receive particular 
attention. The two books extend the com- 
munication skills of the preceding two with- 
out presupposing the use of those books. 

Throughout the series, sufficient choice of 
experience is given to provide for the vary- 
ing abilities and interests of the pupils. 
There is something for the scientific-minded, 
something for the exceptionally gifted, 
something that the vocational pupil will 
find practical. The learning procedures are 
built around the needs and characteristics of 
the youth for whose growth-level the par- 
ticular book is designed. How to behave 
socially, how to become well liked, how to 
study, are among the pupil interests to re- 
ceive attention in the lower grades. How to 
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command attention, how to take meaning- 
ful notes, how to understand people, are 
some of the problems treated in the latter 
two books. 

The problem approach used throughout, 
together with the formula ‘“‘test—teach—re- 
test,” is educationally sound. Each book 
and, indeed, each unit, starts out by giving 
the pupil an assignment he can successfully 
perform. This initial achievement not only 
provides a transition from his previous 
training but acts as a psychological lift for 
his attempting the next step. The text is 
planned to make apparent to the pupil what 
a command of English will do for him and 
what he needs to do to achieve it. 

While the format is attractive and the il- 
lustrations both decorative and helpful, the 
brownie cartoons in Book II might seem too 
juvenile to secondary-school students. 

Teachers might like to see more space de- 
voted to developing the listening skills, par- 
ticularly in the first two books. 

There is a distinct need for English text- 
books which take into account the growth- 
pattern of youth. More functional than 
most, with motivating factors that are of in- 
terest to young people, these books meet 
that need. They will be found flexible tools 
suited to a variety of teaching techniques. 

VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS 

CuRRICULUM DIVISION 

Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 


The World through Literature. By LUELLA B. 
Cook, WALTER LoBAN, OscAR JAMES 
CAMPBELL, and RutH M. STAUFFER. 
Harcourt. $3.28. 


Ever since the early 1930’s there has been 
a trend toward including the literature of 
other nations as well as that of the English- 
speaking countries in the high-school course. 
The authors of The World through Litera- 
ture believe that they have found the an- 
swer to the conundrum of proper placement 


of such a course: as an upper-class elective, 
splitting time with English literature. 

The desirability of including such reading 
in secondary school is undoubted. Any pro- 
cedure that will encourage better under- 
standing among peoples of varying philoso- 
phies and nationalities contributes to build- 
ing for world citizenship, a requirement in 
our atomic age. Selections are well chosen 
for this purpose, sometimes at the expense 
of literary value. The Orient, Scandinavia, 
Latin America, and Continental Europe all 
are represented, as well as the British Isles. 
There is a strong flavor of World War II as 
well as of earlier and lesser struggles, espe- 
cially in the Chinese and Scandinavian sec- 
tions. This fact and the inclusion of several 
Russian but no German selections date the 
book three or four years earlier than the 
copyright. 

The section on English literature concen- 
trates on seventeen standard authors, in 
addition to a short contemporary chapter. 
Material here is time-honored and inevi- 
table, like Macbeth and “The Ancient Mari- 
ner.” Pupils who read the entire text will be 
acquainted with Bjérnson, Rostand, Stefan 
Zweig, Pirandello, Selma Lagerléf, and José 
Santos Cochano but not with Beowulf, Ben 
Jonson, Bacon, Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, 
DeFoe, Goldsmith, Scott, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Jane Austen, or George Eliot. Practi- 
cally all the English prose writers are omit- 
ted except Swift, Addison, Boswell, and 
Lamb. 

In format the volume is attractive, with 
a photograph of Ch&teau Fontainebleau 
across the entire cover and with numerous 
other pictures of important persons and 
places interspersed throughout. Print is 
legible and paper of good quality. Students 
should like this book. 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz ScHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Recordings and Films 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: Con- 
temporary Recordings of the Poets Reading 
Their Own Poems Selected and Arranged 
by the Consultants in Poetry in English 
at the Library of Congress and Issued un- 
der a Grant from the Bollingen Founda- 
tion. Album IIT. By T. S. Extor. Library 
of Congress Recording Laboratory, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $8.25 plus packing and 
postage charges. 


To the useful series of phonographic rec- 
ords reproducing numerous contemporary 
poets heard in their own verses, the Library 
of Congress has recently introduced an al- 
bum of readings by T. S. Eliot. The poems 
recited are, “The Waste Land,” “Ash- 
Wednesday,” Hampshire,” “Vir- 
ginia,” and “Sweeney among the Nightin- 
gales.” The recordings are of excellent qual- 
ity. They are accompanied by a printed 
text, including a brief sketch of the poet’s 
life, publications, and principal commenta- 
tors. Our national library does a great serv- 
ice in.such work, which it is hoped may be 
rapidly expanded. 

On hearing these records one naturally 
appraises Eliot as a reader. There is special 
interest here, for, quite apart from any gen- 
eral appraisal of Eliot as a poet, there can be 
no doubt whatsoever that he writes with ex- 
traordinary sensitivity for the sound of his 
words. As might be supposed, he has an ex- 
ceptionally rich voice, tender and delicately 
modulated. But just as his lyric or elegiac 
poetry has in recent years become more 
meditative and less dramatic, his voice has 
become less colorful and theatrical. Earlier 
recordings of ““The Waste Land,” “‘The Hol- 
low Men,” and selections from the Prufrock 
volume, are distinctly more vivid and elo- 
quent than are the recordings recently made 
in Washington. Having lost so much of his 
dramatic flare, he now appears to best ad- 
vantage in the incantational verse of his 
mystical-ecclesiastical rhapsody, ‘Ash- 


Wednesday,” a poem read here with the best 
of Anglican decorum. The new flatness is 
chiefly to be regretted in his rendering of 
“Sweeney among the Nightingales,” an 
ironic poem which appears to have lost 
something of its freshness in the mind of its 
author. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
Eliot never wrote more beautiful lines than 
the seldom-quoted and much muted “Vir- 
ginia.” The inclusion of this masterpiece in 
miniature is one of the happiest features of 
the present recordings. In these readings of 
his longer poems, his accent is sometimes 
British, sometimes of New England (there 
are moments when it might almost be Rob- 
ert Frost reading), but in reciting ‘“Vir- 
ginia,”’ his voice becomes that of pure Eng- 
lish poetry, uncontaminated by narrow con- 
finements of place or time. 

Henry W. WELLS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Propaganda Techniques. By WILLIAM G. 
Brink (collaborator). Coronet. (Sound, 
one reel, black and white.) $45. 


Here is a film for junior and senior high 
schools that really does an excellent job of 
teaching an important subject. Chuck, a 
high-school student, finds out how propa- 
ganda was used in the town election. He dis- 
covers that propaganda is effective in busi- 
ness, in humanitarian efforts, and in war and 
that it is used to further both good and bad 
causes. As the film proceeds, he observes 
well-chosen examples of the “glittering gen- 
eralities,’ “transfer,” “name-calling,” 
“card-stacking,” and “band-wagon” tech- 
niques. Finally, he learns how to detect and 
evaluate propaganda. 

The acting and the photography in the film 
are very good. Coronet should produce more 
films of the quality of Propaganda Techniques. 


Harpy R. FIncu 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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Nore.—Titles of articles or verses followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


Adapting Textbooks to Curriculum Changes, Norris 
H. Hoyt, 213 

Allen, Harold B., Mass Pressure on Radio and Jour- 
nalism, 447 

American Literature in the Community College (R), 
Ralph Potter, 523 

‘‘Among Ourselves,” Katharine M. Saunders, 33 

Analysis of Clichés and Abstractions, Lou La Brant, 


275. 

Anderson, Borghild F., Are Good Radio Listeners 
Made? 391 

——_ Leah, Miss Grenshaw, and Shylock 

» 580 

Anxious Generation, The, Wallace Stegner, 1 

Approach to Autobiographies, An, Elizabeth A. 
Straub, 559 

Are Good Radio Listeners Made? Borghild F. An- 
derson, 391 

Arnold, Felix, Teacher’s Teacher (R), 228 

Assignments for Parents (R), Florence L. Van Vliet, 


158 
At the Newsstand (Verse), Louis Ginsberg, 152 


Barns, Ruth M., Editors as Teachers, 351 

Bennett, Elizabeth C., How To Teach a Magazine 
That Transcends Mass Appeal, 82 

Bernstein, Julius C., Recording and Playback Ma- 
chines: Their Function in the English Classroom, 
330 

Boner, Agnes V., Clear Thinking through Expres- 
sion, 380 

Book Approach, The: An Experiment in Intergroup 
Education, Mabel S. Finley, 384 

Book Reports Can Be Fun (R), Jean Hunt, 158 

Book Reports? Shucks, No! (R), Vernon E. Miller, 


395 
for from Broken Homes (R), Isabel 
Eno, 4 
Boutwell, Willam D. , Radio—“Industry” or “Art”? 


525 

Brantley, Hilda, A Practical Pupil-Activity Proj- 
ect (R), 99 

Brief Reviews, 54, 113, 171, 242, 300, 359, 410, 480, 


535, 595 

Building Character in Junior High School (R), Anita 
Borum Morland, 521 

Building Sentence Patterns by Ear, Margarete Teer, 
197 

Burnham, Josephine, The Matrix of English, 265 

Burton, Dwight L., There’s Always a Book for You, 


371 


Carlsen, George Robert, Literature and Emotional 
Maturity, 130 

Carpenter, Robert H., We All Know Stories; Let’s 
Write Them, 139 

Chapin, G. Esther, Help Them Create, 577 

Charting Our Course, Edith L. Steele, 184 

Chase, Naomi C., Outlining—an Aid to Logical Ex- 
pression, 201 


Chicago Convention, The, 105 

Class, A Junior, Youth ther J to the Young Dead 
Soldiers (Verse), 290 

Clear Thinking through Expression, Agnes V. Boner, 


380 
Condition of American Writing, The, John Farrar, 


421 
Connor, M. Helen, Emerson’s Interests in Contem- 
porary Practical Affairs, 428 
Cook, Luella B., High-School Textbooks and the 
Changing Curriculum: Introductory Remarks, 


204 

Correlation of English and Journalism, The, Phillip 
F. Griffin, 189 

Cotter, John G., Paragraph Evaluation (R), 458 

Cross, Laura B., English Teaching Aids Cultural 
Understanding (R), 583 

Current English Forum, 102, 161, 231, 287, 401, 464, 
528, 588 


Daiches, David, The Novels of Elizabeth Bowen, 


395 

Daytime Serials as Laboratory Material, John C. 
Raymond and Alexander Frazier, 563 

“Dear Unknown Friend .. . ,” Dorothy Weaver, 318 

Debating for Everyone, John M. Trout, Jr., 506 

Deighton, Lee, A Plea for Co-operative Effort in the 
Study of Language, 218 

Delta Revival, John W. Wilson, 117 

Demonstration Lesson on Fun with Words, A, 
Mabel Lacey, 349 

Developing the Creative Process in Poetry, Wilson 
R. Thornley, 375 

Different Approach to Ivanhoe, A (R), Marion W. 
Peters, 226 

Dilemma of the Four-Leaf Clover, The, Margaret 
Painter, 254 

Dissenting Opinion on Language Trends, A, Philip 
Clark Gucker, 22 

Does Your School Paper Educate? (R), Reef Wal- 
drep, 283 

Don’t Say Unkle, Mary Peavey and Nell Stillwagon, 


150 
Dunn, Anita E., Experimental Teaching in Radio 
Listening, 194 


Editor Confides, The, 45, 101, 160, 230, 286, 352, 
399, 587 

Editors as Teachers, Ruth M. Barns, 351 

Elkins, Deborah, Students Face Their Problems, 498 

Emerson’s Interests in Contemporary Practical 
Affairs, M. Helen Connor, 428 

Engle, Paul, Five Years of Pulitzer Poets, 59 

English for Maturity, Thomas Clark Pollock, 66 

English Teaching Aids Cultural Understanding (R), 
Laura B. Cross, 583 

Eno, Isabel V., Books for Children from Broken 
Homes, 457 

Equilibrium with Variations, Marion C. Sheridan, 
125 
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Experiment in Senior English, An, Robert Frank, 10 

Experimental Teaching in Radio Listening, Anita 
E. Dunn, 194 

Experiments with an Outside Reading Program, 
Mary Edmunds Wilds, 29 


Farrar, John, The Condition of American Writing, 


421 
Field Work for English, Merle Emorette Irwin, 350 
Filipinos Learn Their English, Paul T. Scott, 327 
Finch, Hardy R., How To Teach Students To Read 
Mass Magazines Critically, 388; Use Newspapers 
and Magazines To Teach Punctuation and Spell- 


ing, 44 
Finley, Mabel S., The Book Approach: An Experi- 
ment in Intergroup Education, 384 
Five Years of Pulitzer Poets, Paul Engle, 59 
Flaumenhaft, A. S., Small Consolation (Verse) (R), 


398 
Frank, Robert, An Experiment in Senior English, ro 
Frazier, Alexander, and Raymond, John C., Day- 
time Serials as Laboratory Material, 563 
Freeman, Bernice, Listening Experiences in the Lan- 
guage Arts, 572 
From Panel Discussions to Orations: Seniors’ Think- 
ing Problems, Emma Mae Leonhard, 433 
Function of Textbooks in Implementing the New 
Curriculum, The, Harry Johnston, 205 


Ginsberg, Louis, At the Newsstand (Verse), 153; 
Tropical (Verse), 553 

Goethe and America, Christian F. Melz, 247 

Gombar, William, International Interview, 153 

Goodbye, William Shakespeare, Regina Heavey, 512 

Green, Paul, Symphonic Drama, 177 

Greenberg, Lillie, H., The Humanities and the Eng- 
lish Teacher (R), 282 

Griffin, Phillip, F., The Correlation of English and 
Journalism, 1 

Gucker, Philip Cark, A Dissenting Opinion on Lan- 
guage Trends, 22 

Guilfoil, Kelsey, Josephine Lawrence: The Voice of 
the People, 362 


Hallett, Mamie Lee, Poetry Can Be Fun (R), 580 

Hatfield, W. Wilbur, What Standards of Usage? An 
Editorial, 95 

Hayakawa, S. I., Recognizing Stereotypes as Substi- 
tutes for Thought (R), 155 

Heavey, Regina, Goodbye, William Shakespeare, 512 

Help Them Create, G. Esther Chapin, 577 

High-School Section Election, 109 

High-School Textbooks and the Changing Curricu- 
lum: Introductory Remarks, Luella B. Cook, 204 

Hollander, Sophie Smith, A Project That Brought 
Literature to Life, 453 

How To Interest Students in a Variety of Better 
Magazines, Edith E. Shepherd, 444 

How To Teach a Magazine That Transcends Mass 
Appeal, Elizabeth C. Bennett, 82 

How To Teach Students To Read Mass Magazines 
Critically, Hardy R. Finch, 388 

Hoyt, Norris H., Adapting Textbooks to Curricu- 
lum Changes, 213 

Humanities and the English Teacher, The, Lillie H. 
Greenberg, 282 

Hunt, Jean, Book Reports Can Be Fun (R), 158 


Improving Declamation Contests (R), Margaret 
Robb, 397 

International Interview, William Gombar, 153 

Irwin, Claire C., and James R., A ““New Look” at 
Letter-writing (R), 97 

Irwin, Merle Emorette, Field Work for English, 350 


Jarrett, Thomas D., Sociology and Imagery in a 
Great American Novel, 518 

Johnston, Harry, The Function of Textbooks in Im- 
plementing the New Curriculum, 205 

Josephine Lawrence: The Voice of the People, Kel- 
sey Guilfoil, 365 


Kohler, Dayton, William Faulkner and the Social 
Conscience, 545 


La Brant, Lou, Analysis of Clichés and Abstractions, 
275; A Little List, 37 
Lacey, Mabel, A Demonstration Lesson on Fun 
with Words, 349 
Language Behavior of Adults, Robert C. Pooley, 73 
Larrabee, Carlton H., Radio, a Public Servant, 92 
Leah, Miss Grenshaw, and Shylock (R), Anony- 
mous, 580 
Learning To Read Newspapers with Discrimination 
(R), Anna J. Turgasen, 522 
Leonhard, Emma Mae, From Panel Discussions to 
Orations: Seniors’ Thinking Problems, 433 
Listening Experiences in the Language Arts, Bernice 
Freeman, 572 
Literature and Emotional Maturity, George Robert 
Carlsen, 130 
Literature for the Community College, William Ran- 
som Wood, 322 
Little List, A Lou La Brant, 37 
Lloyd, Donald, The Main Drift of the English Lan- 
guage, 438 
Loban, Walter, No Way Around, 259 
Lorberg, Aileen D., The Pun asa Legitimate Device, 


271 
Loughlin, Richard, L., A Prayer in Spring (Verse), 
348; To the Mother of a Young Lady Recently 
Licensed To Drive an Automobile (Verse), 589 


Magalaner, Marvin, Pitfalls in Modern Reading, 6 

Main Drift of the English Language, The, Donald J. 
Lloyd, 438 

Makey, Herman O., Unjustifiable Assumptions, 313; 
Why? 554 

Man Who Wasn’t There, The, Beatrice Oxley, 397 

Mass Pressure on Radio and Journalism, Harold B. 
Allen, 447 

Matrix of English, The, Josephine M. Burnham, 265 

Measurement in the Field of Reading, Arthur E. 
Traxler, 143 

Melz, Christian F., Goethe and America, 247 

Miller, Vernon E., Book Reports? Shucks, No! (R), 


95 

~~ Edith E., A Project in Writing (R), 460 
Moir, William, Music Leaps like Fire (Verse), 432 
Morland, Anita Borum, Building Character in Jun- 
ior High School (R), 521 
Motivation for Slow Learners (R), Mary O. Rickert, 
43 
Murphy, Nellie A., Of Course There’s No One like 
at Here! (R), 156 
Music Leaps like Fire (Verse), William Moir, 432 
Musical Term Paper, A (R), Mary Wells, 526 
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NCTE News, 289, 354, 400 

Neville, Mark, Summer Reading for Junior and 
Senior High School Pupils, 341 

“New Look” at Letter-writing, A (R), Claire C. 
Irwin and James R. Irwin, 97 

No Way Around, Walter Loban, 259 

Nolde, Ellenjarden, Remedial Spelling, 279 

Novels of Elizabeth Bowen, The, David Daiches, 
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O’Connor, William Van, A Short View of the New 
Criticism, 489 

Oetjen, Mary Elizabeth, Step-Child of the English 
Course (R), 41 

Of Course There’s No One like That Here! (R), 
Nellie A. Murphy, 156 

Outlining—an Aid to Logical Expression, Naomi C. 
Chase, 201 

Oxley, Beatrice, The Man Who Wasn’t There (R), 


397 


Painter, Margaret, The Dilemma of the Four-Leaf 
Clover, 254 

Palmer, Dora E., The Play’s the Thing, 568 

Paragraph Evaluation (R), John G. Cotter, 458 

Parry, Jessie T., Student Broadcasts (R), 585 

Peavey, Mary, and Stillwagon, Nell, Don’t Say 
Unkle, 150 

Peters, Marion W., A. Different Approach to 
Ivanhoe (R), 226 

Pitfalls in Modern Reading, Marvin Magalander, 6 

Play’s the Thing, The, Dora E. Palmer, 568 

Plea for Co-operative Effort in the Study of Lan- 
guages, A, Lee Deighton, 218 

Poetry Can Be Fun (R), Mamie Lee Hallett, 580 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, English for Maturity, 66 

Pooley, Robert C., Language Behavior of Adults, 73 

Potter, Ralph, American Literature in the Commu- 
nity College (R), 523 

Practical Pupil-Activity Project, A (R), Hilda 
Brantley, 99 

Prayer in Spring, A (Verse), Richard L. Loughlin, 


348 

Production Problems in Play Directing, M. David 
Samples, 86 

Project in Writing, A (R), Edith E. Moberg, 460 

Project That Brought Literature to Life, A, Sophie 
Smith Hollander, 453 

Pun as a Legitimate Comic Device, The, Aileen D. 
Lorberg, 271 


Radio, a Public Servant, Carlton H. Larrabee, 92 

Radio—“Industry” or ‘“‘Art”’? (R), William D. 
Boutwell, 525 

Raymond, John C., and Frazier, Alexander, Day- 
time Serials as Laboratory Material, 563 

Recognizing Stereotypes as Substitutes for Thought 
(R), S. I. Hayakawa, 155 

Recording and Playback Machines: Their Function 
in the English Classroom, Julius C. Bernstein, 


330 

Remedial Spelling: Experimental Notes, Ellenjarden 
Nolde, 279 

Report and Summary, 46, 110, 164, 234, 291, 355, 
403, 475, 539, 590 

Reviews, titles of books: America through Literature 
(Cook, Loban, Stauffer), Herlin Slocomb, 298; 
American Punctuation (Summey), Thomas Cau- 
ley, 537; Basic Instruction in Reading in Elemen- 


tary and High Schools (Gray), Carol Hovious, 
415; Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 
(Monroe, Horsman, Gray), Agnes McCarthy, 53; 
Education in a Divided World (Conant), Robert 
C. Pooley, 169; English, Fourth Course (Stod- 
dard, Bailey), John T. Muri, 170; English (Paul, 
Kincheloe), Virginia Belle Lowers, 601; Folk- 
songs and Records (Lumpkin), Franklin D. 
Cooley, 242; Hamlet (Evans), Dennis 2: 
Hannan, 242; Intergroup Relations in Teach- 
ing Materials (Wilson, Chm. Com.), Selma Bles- 
sin, 538; Kentucky Meuntain Bailads (Bennett), 
Fletcher Collins, 353; Language Skills (Colburn), 
Margaret Southwick, 541; Language Skills, 
Grade XI (Hoag, Smith), “felen F. Olson, 52; 
Library of Congress Poets’ ecordings (Contem- 
porary Poets), Robert Hume, 488, 542; Library 
of Congress Poets’ Recordings, Album III (Con- 
temporary Poets), Henry W. Wells, 603; People 
in Literature (Cook, Loban, McDowell, Stauffer), 
Herlin Slocomb, 298; Pleasure in Literature 
(Neiman, Salt), Helen Chambers, 486; st 
aganda Techniques (Brink), Hardy . 
Finch, 603; Reader’s Encyclopaedia (W. R. 
Benét), Grace A. Benscoter, 241; Reading in Mod- 
ern Education (Witty), J. N. Hook, 416; Shake- 
peare Filmstrips (Young America Films), Alex- 
ander Frazier, 419; Steps to Language Power 
(Ward, Lodge, Finch), Ruth M. Barns, 487; 
Teaching of English in Wisconsin (Pooley), 
George W. Norvell, 483; Twentieth-Century 
Minstrel (five albums) (Dyer, Bennett), T. C. 
Hoepfner, 299; Twentieth-Century Poetry in 
English (Contemporary Poets), Robert Hume, 
542; Watch That Quotation (Coronet Film), 
Hardy R. Finch, 487; World through Literature, 
The (Cook, Loban, Campbell, Stauffer), Salibelle 
Royster, 602. 

Rickert, Mary C., Motivation for Slow Learners (R), 


43 
Robb, Margaret, Improving Declamation Contests 
(R), 397 


Samples, M. David, Production Problems in Play 
Directing, 86 

Saunders, Katharine M., ‘“‘Among Ourselves,” 33 

Scott, Paul T., Filipinos Learn Their English, 327 

Shellhammer, Lois B., Solving Personal Problems 
through Sociodrama, 503 

Shepherd, Edith E., How To Interest Students in a 
Variety of Better Magazines, 444 

Sheridan, Marion C., Equilibrium with Variations, 


125 

Short View of the New Criticism, A, William Van 
O’Connor, 489 

Significance of the Address in Letter-writing, The 
(R), John H. Treanor, 285 

Small Consolation (Verse) (R), A. S. Flaumenhaft, 


398 

Sociology and Imagery in a Great American Novel, 
Thomas D. Jarrett, 518 

Solving Personal Problems through Sociodrama, 
Lois B. Shellhammer, 50 

Spaulding, Alice Howard, ‘Praining in Citizenship, 


515 
Steele, Edith L., Charting Our Course, 184 
Stegner, Wallace, The Anxious Generation, 1 
ae fy of the English Course (R), Mary Eliza- 
th Oetjen, 41 
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Stillwagon, Nell, and Peavey, Mary, Don’t Say 
Unkle, 150 
Straub, Elizabeth A., An Approach to Autobiogra- 


phies, 559 
Student Broadcasts (R), Jessie T. Parry, 585 
Students Face Their Problems, Deborah Elkins, 498 
Summer Reading for Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils, Mark Neville, 341 
Symphonic Drama, Paul Green, 177 


Teacher’s Teacher (R), Felix Arnold, 228 

Teaching Materials, 418, 486, 541, 601 

Teaching Students To Judge Realistically, Cleve- 
land A. Thomas, 462 

Teer, Margarete, Building Sentence Patterns by 
Ear, 197 

There’s Always a Book for You, Dwight L. Burton, 
371 

Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of NCTE, 466 

Thomas, Cleveland A., Teaching Students To Judge 
Critically, 462 

Thornley, Wilson R., Developing the Creative Proc- 
ess in Poetry, 375 

To the Mother of a Young Lady Recently Licensed 
To Drive an Automobile (Verse), Richard L. 
Loughlin, 589 

Toward Better Human Relations, 527 

Training in Citizenship, Alice Howard Spaulding, 


515 

Traxler, Arthur E., Measurement in the Field of 
Reading, 143 

Treanor, John H., The Significance of the Address in 
Letter-writing (R), 285 

Tropical (Verse), Louis Ginsberg, 553 

Trout, John M., Jr., Debating for Everyone, 506 


Turgasen, Anna J., Learning To Read Newspapers 
with Discrimination (R), 522 


Unjustifiable Assumptions, Herman O. Makey, 313 
Use Newspapers and Magazines To Teach Punctua- 
tion and Spelling (R), Hardy R. Finch, 44 


Van Vliet, Florence L., Assignments for Parents (R), 


158 
Vocational Guidance for Book Characters, Blanche 
H. Wenner, 160 


Waldrep, Reef, Does Your School Paper Educate? 


(R), 283 

We All Know Stories: Let’s Write Them, Robert H. 
Carpenter, 139 

Weaver, Dorothy, “Dear Unknown Friend... ,” 


318 

Weinles, Leonard, You Record the Classics (R), 2209 

Wells, Mary, A Musical Term Paper (R), 526 

Wenner, Blanche H., Vocational Guidance for Book 
Characters, 160 

What Standards of Usage? An Editorial, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 95 

Why? Herman O. Makey, 554 

Wilds, Mary Edmunds, Experiments with an Out- 
side Reading Program, 29 

William Faulkner and the Social Conscience, Day- 
ton Kohler, 545 

Wilson, John W., Delta Revival, 117 

Wood, William Ransom, Literature for the Commu- 
nity College, 322 


You Record the Classics (R), Leonard Weinles, 220 
Youth Speaks to the Young Dead Soldiers (Verse), 
A Junior Class, 290 
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Topical Index 


Norte.—Titles of articles or verses fellowed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


COMPOSITION, TEACHING OF 


Building Sentence Patterns by Ear, Margarete 
Teer, 197 

Clear Thinking through Expression, Agnes V. Boner, 
380 

Demonstration on Fun with Words, A, Mabel Lacey, 


349 
Editors as Teachers, Ruth M. Barns, 351 
“‘New Look” at Letter-writing, A (R), Claire C. and 
James R. Irwin, 97 
No Way Around, Walter Loban, 259 
Outlining—an Aid to Logical Expression, Naomi C. 
Chase, 201 
Paragraph Evaluation (R), John G. Cotter, 458 
Unjustifiable Assumptions, Herman O. Makey, 313 


Content 


Approach to Autobiographies, An, Elizabeth A. 
Straub, 559 
From Panel Discussions to Orations: Seniors’ Think- 
ing Problems, Emma Mae Leonhard, 433 
Experiment in Senior English, An, Robert Frank, 10 
International Interview, William Gombar, 153 
Language Behavior of Adults, Robert C. Pooley, 73 
Motivation for Slow Learners, Mary O. Rickert, 43 
Project in Writing, A (R), Edith H. Moberg, 460 


Creative Writing 


Developing the Creative Process in Poetry, Wilson 
R. Thornley, 375 

Help Them Create, G. Esther Chapin, 577 

We All Know Stories; Let’s Write Them, Robert H. 
Carpenter, 139 


Language 


(Grammar, Spelling, Usage, etc.) 
(See also Semantics) 


Dissenting Opinion on Language Trends, A, Philip 
Clark Gucker, 22 
Don’t Say Unkle, Mary Peavey and Nell Stillwagon, 


150 
Main Drift of the English Language, The, Donald J. 
Lloyd, 438 
Matrix of English, The, Josephine M. Burnham, 


265 
Remedial Spelling, Ellenjarden Nolde, 279 
Significance of the Address in Letter-writing, The 
(R), John H. Treanor, 285 
Use Newspapers and Magazines To Teach Punctua- 
tion and Spelling (R), Hardy R. Finch, 44 
What Standards of Usage? An Editorial, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 95 


HuMAN RELATIONS 


Book Approach, The: An Experiment in Intergroup 
Ecucation, Mabel S. Finley, 384 
“Dear Unknown Friend... ,” Dorothy Weaver, 


318 

English Teaching Aids Cultural Understanding (R), 
Laura B. Cross, 583 

Experiment in Senior English, An, Robert Frank, 


10 

Field Work for English, Merle Emorette Irwin, 350 

Of Course There’s No One like That Here! (R), Nellie 
A. Murphy, 156 

Toward Better Human Relations, 527 


INDIVIDUALIZATION 
Assignments for Parents (R), Florence L. Van Vliet, 


158 

Books for Children from Broken Homes, Isabel V. 
Eno, 457 

English for Maturity, Thomas Clark Pollock, 66 

Literature and Emotional Maturity, George Robert 
Carlsen, 130 

Leah, Miss Grenshaw, and Shylock (R), Anony- 
mous, 580 

Motivation for Slow Learners, Mary O. Rickert, 43 

Musical Term Paper, A (R), Mary Wells, 526 

There’s Always a Book for You, Dwight L. Burton, 


371 


LISTENING 


Are Good Radio Listeners Made? Borghild F. An- 
derson, 391 

Experimental Teaching in Radio Listening, Anita 
E. Dunn, 194 

Listening Experiences in the Language Arts, Bernice 
Freeman, 572 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


Pun as a Legifimate Comic Device, The, Aileen D. 
Lorberg, 271 

Students Face Their Problems, Deborah Elkins, 498 

Unjustifiable Assumptions, Herman O. Makey, 313 

Why? Herman O. Makey, 554 


Procedures 


Book Reports Can Be Fun (R), Jean Hunt, 158 
Book Reports? Shucks, No! (R), Vernon E. Miller, 


395 

Different Approach to Jvanfoe, A (R), Marion W. 
Peters, 226 

Experiments with an Outside Reading Program, 
Mary Edmunds Wilds, 29 

Little List, A, Lou La Brant, 37 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


Play’s the Thing, The, Dora E. Palmer, 568 

Poetry Can Be Fun (R), Mamie Lee Hallett, 580 

Practical Pupil-Activity, A (R), Hilda Brantley, 99 

Project That Brought Literature to Life, A, Sophie 
Smith Hollander, 453 

Step-Child of the English Course (R), Mary Eliza- 
beth Oetjen, 41 

Teacher’s Teacher (R), Felix Arnold, 228 

Teaching Students To Judge Realistically (R), 
Cleveland A. Thomas (R), 462 

Training in Citizenship, Alice Howard Spaulding, 


515 

Vocational Guidance for Book Characters, Blanche 
H. Wenner, 160 

You Record the Classics, Leonard Weinles, 229 


Selections 


American Literature in the Community College (R), 
Ralph Potter, 523 

Books for Children from Broken Homes (R), Isabel 
V. Eno, 457 

Charting Our Course, Edith L. Steele, 184 

Goodbye, William Shakespeare, Regina Heavey, 512 

Leah, Miss Grenshaw, and Shylock, Anonymous, 

80 

es and Emotional Maturity, George Robert 
Carlsen, 130 

Literature for the Community College, William 
Ransom Wood, 322 

Summer Reading for Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils, Mark Neville, 341 

There’s Always a Book for You, Dwight L. Burton, 
371 


RADIO 


‘*Among Ourselves,” Katharine M. Saunders, 33 

Are Good Radio Listeners Made? Borghild F. Ander- 
son, 391 

Day dant Serials as Laboratory Material, Alexander 
Frazier and Jchn C. Ray rmond, 563 

Experimental Teaching in Radio Listening, Anita 
E. Dunn, 194 

Mass Pressure on Radio and Journalism, Harold B. 


Allen, 447 
Radio—“Industry” or ‘‘Art?” William D. Boutwell, 


525 
Radio, a Public Servant, Carlton H. Larrabee, 92 


READING 


(See also Teaching of Literature: 
Procedures and Selections) 


How To Teach Students To Read Mass Magazines 
Critically, Hardy R. Finch, 388 

How To Interest Students in a Variety of Better 
Magazines, Edith E. Shepherd, 444 

How To Teach a Magazine That Transcends Mass 
Appeal, Elizabeth C. Bennett, 82 

Learning To Read Newspapers with Discrimination 
(R), Anna J. Turgasen, 522 

Measurement in the Field of Reading, Arthur E. 
Traxler, 143 

Pitfalls in Modern Reading, Marvin Magalaner, 6 


ScHOOL JOURNALISM 

Correlation of English and Journalism, The, Phillip 
F. Griffin, 189 

Does Your School Paper Educate? Reef Waldrep, 


283 
SEMANTICS 
Analysis of Clichés and Abstractions, Lou La Brant, 
275 


Recognizing Stereotypes as Substitutes for Thought 
(R), S. 1. Hayakawa, 155 


SPEECH ARTS 


Debating for Everyone, John M. Trout, Jr., 

Demonstration Lesson on Fun with Words, Mabel 
Lacey, 349 

Dilemma of the Four-Leaf Clover, Margaret 
Painter, 254 

English Teaching Aids Cultural Understanding, 
Laura B. Cross, 583 

Improving Declamation Contests (R), Margaret 
Robb, 397 

Play’s the Thing, The, Dora E. Palmer, 000 

Production Problems in Play Directing, M. David 
Samples, 86 

Recording and Playback Machines: Their Function 
in the English Classroom, Julius C. Bernstein, 


330 
Student Broadcasts (R), Jessie T. Parry, 585 
You Record the Classics (R), Leonard Weinles, 229 


STUDENTS, TEACHING OF 
(See also Individualization) 


Building Character in Junior High School (R), 
Anita Borum Morland, 521 

Charting Our Course, Edith L. Steele, 184 

Equilibrium with Variations, Marion C. Sheridan, 
125 

Humanities and the English Teacher (R), Lillie H. 
Greenberg, 282 

Solving Personal Problems through Sociodrama, 
Lois B. Shellhammer, 503 

Students Face Their Problems, Deborah Elkins, 498 


TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHERS 


Adapting Textbooks to Curriculum Changes, Norris 
H. Hoyt, 213 

Function of Textbooks in Implementing the New 
Curriculum, The, Harry Johnston, 205 

High-School Textbooks and the Changing Curricu- 
lum: Introductory Remarks, Luella B. Cook, 204 

Plea for Co-operative Effort in the Study of Lan- 
guage, A, Lee Deighton, 218 


VERSE 


At the Newstand (Verse), Louis Ginsberg, 152 

Music Leaps like Fire (Verse), William Moir, 432 

Prayer in Spring (Verse), Richard L. Loughlin, 348 

Small Consolation (Verse), A. S. Flaumenhaft, 398 

To the Mother of a Young Lady Recently Licensed 
To Drive an Automobile (Verse), Richard L. 
Loughlin, 589 

Tropical (Verse), Louis Ginsberg, 553 

Youth Speaks to the Young Dead Soldiers (Verse), 
A Junior Class, 290 
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IN TWO PARTS (A & B) 


A new and different aid for students 
of English and languages 


Written by 
MARIE LOUISE PARABOSCHI 


Radcliffe College A.B., 1937—Boston University A.M., 1939 


APPROVED FOR USE IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 


Basic elements of Parts of Speech and Sentence Structure brought to the 
attention of the student in a most simple, concise, and interesting manner. 


SINGLE COPIES (COMPLETE CHART) $1.00 . 


Schools may order in quantities at special price from publisher 


CESARE L. PARABOSCHI 


3825 WASHINGTON STREET, ROSLINDALE BOSTON 31, MASSACHUSETTS 


You will never go back 


to the old separate report of each book each student reads if you 
once experience the ease and effectiveness of 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


It shows simultaneously all the books a student has read during the 
semester (or year, or four years, if you wish), how he liked each 
one, and his main impression from each. Inexpensive, too! 


Risk a postcard request for a free sample! 


211 WEST SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO 21 
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New Books Designed for Use 


in Today’s English Classes 


To be published neat month... 
OXFORD WORKBOOK 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By MINTON and GUCKER 


The aim of this modern workbook is to 
equip students with the ability to express 
themselves correctly, clearly, and forcefully. 

The clear-cut approach provides a thought- 
fully constructed plan for growth in lan- 
guage power. Emphasis is on mastery of 
sentence structure for greater exactness and 
force of expression. Extensive practice mate- 
rial contains subject matter of genuine inter- 
est to the high school student. Meaningful 
illustrations enliven each unit. 


Write for an Examination Copy 
Request FREE Descriptive English Catalog 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue - New York 3 


For Teachers, Librarians, and Students 


MAP OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


"Ideal Christmas Gift” 


35" by 45" 


Authentic e Colorful 
Meaningful e Instructive 


EXERCISES FOR SKILL 
IN ENGLISH = 


By SHOSTAK and VAN STEENBERGH 


This practical new drill book is de- 
signed to correct common errors and 
to develop the student's ability to 
use clear, precise, and effective Eng- 
lish. Flexible plan of organization 
makes it adaptable to special needs 
of individual! students and classes. 


ENGLISH IN REVIEW 


By JOSEPH R, ORGEL 


Just Published! A practical guide to 
help students prepare for, and take 
successfully, all types of English ex- 
aminations. Emphasis throughout is 
on technique. Each section covers a 
distinct phase of the examination a 
(Vocabulary, Composition, Spelling, 
Reading Comprehension, etc.). 


Correlating with basic English Literature courses 
this cleverly illustrated map shows all the places, 
but only those places referred to in English 
Literature, carries meaningful quotations from 
the Classics, facts of English history, chronological 
and biographical data, humorous quips and anec- 
dotes pertinent to English Literature. 


Prices include wrapping and mailing. 


$2.00 

1.60 ea. 

Order direct from 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 


12026 Kearsarge St., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


CONFIDENCE... 


There are no doubting Thomases 
among long-time users of the 
PROSE AND POETRY books. 
Orders are already pouring in for 
January 3rd delivery of the 4th [4 
(1950) Edition of the high school %4 
series. 4 
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May we send descriptive folders? 3 
Tables of contents? Price list? ™ 

Simply send a postcard, saying: 63 

The PROSE AND POETRY Series i 
4TH EDITION 

Write for descriptive folders. 4 

Syracuse, N. Y. Px) 
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More people used Tnessler last year 


Many more will want the new TJressler* 
this year because 


‘English in Action 
FIFTH EDITION 


retains the best of the former editions and adds new car- 
toons, new halftones, new design, and abundant new con- 
tent in accordance with up-to-date research findings. . . 


includes even more drill on fundamentals, plus a series of 
new cumulative review exercises in the Handbook... 


provides senior high school students with enjoyable but 
solid training in listening, reading, thinking, speaking, 
and writing. 


The entire English in Action Series 
is now in its 14th MILLION 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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